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HISTORY AND PLANNING: 
SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA 


I. CHINESE NATIONAL EXPENDITURES 
DURING THE NANKING PERIOD 


DOUGLAS S. PAAUW* 


Harvard University 


| is useful to assess the effect of Nanking fiscal policy on the Chinese 
economy since we are once again in the strategic position of rendering 
aid and advice to under-developed areas. Nanking fiscal policies were pre- 
dominantly repressive of economic development; they were not designed to al- 
leviate the traditional economic burden on the peasant nor to promote the 
growth of industry.’ 

Kuomintang economic policies never enlisted the political and psychological 
support of the Chinese people. The point where government economic policies 
touched the ordinary Chinese citizen most closely was in the government’s 
effect on the economy through national taxation, borrowing and expenditure. 
The use of government funds is pertinent since the level and pattern of ex- 
penditures determined the amount of government income that had to be raised 
by taxation and borrowing. This was especially true in Nanking China where 
the level of expenditures was not effectively controlled by budgeting. Expendi- 
tures determined the amount of government income that had to be produced, 
rather than being limited by available revenues. 


*Dr. Paauw of Harvard is currently Research Associate at the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

1In the study of national expenditures during the Kuomintang period, there is special 
merit in restricting attention to the nine years period (1928-1937) during which the 
central government was located at Nanking. It was only during this brief period that 
the Republican central government had fiscal control over the greater part of China 
proper. It was also a period when the Kuomintang was attempting to establish an inde- 
pendent national system of public finance. Annual fiscal reports were issued for all 
but the last two fiscal years of the period. Fiscal statistics were subject to the re- 
view of a number of economic missions from the West. The entire system of public 
finance was studied by foreign economists several times during the period. These and 
other observers believe that fiscal statistics issued by the Nanking government were 
reasonably accurate. This study, however, reveals that even during this relatively 
favorable period, materials must be used with caution. 
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The fundamental problem of Nanking expenditures was the inability of the 
Ministry of Finance to limit military and debt service expenditures to a level 
consistent with progressive fiscal policy for an under-developed country. 
When the Nanking government was formally organized in June, 1928, military 
expenditures were absorbing practically all of its income. Recognition of the 
Nationalist government as the legal government of China added a heavy burden 
of servicing an accumulated foreign and domestic debt of great size. Through- 
out the Nanking period, the necessity to maintain a large Kuomintang army 
and to engage in constant domestic military operations annually increased the 
absolute amount of government expenditures on military establishments. The 
necessity to engage in large-scale foreign and domestic borrowing added to 
the initial burden of debt service which the Nationalist government assumed 
in the first five years of the new government. 

In June, 1928, Minister of Finance T. V. Soong issued a report of income 
and expenditures of the Nationalist government for the twelve month period 
just prior to the establishment of the Nanking government (June 1, 1927-May 
31, 1928).? During this period total government expenditures were approximately 
Ch.$ 150 million; of this amount 92% was allocated to military purposes. The 
large percentage of expenditures for military purposes can be accounted for by 
the fact that the ‘‘Northern Expedition,’’ which resulted in the unification of 
China, was made during this period. The absolute amount of military expendi- 
tures, however, continued to increase throughout the Nanking period, even 
after the country had been nominally unified. 

Since the government had not yet assumed responsibility for servicing 
China’s national debt, expenditures for debt service during this early fiscal 
period were relatively small amounts to pay interest charges on short term 
loans contracted by the new Nationalist government. In 1928 the Nanking 
government agreed to accept responsibility for servicing the greater part of 
an outstanding national debt of approximately $2 billion (Shanghai currency), 
of which 80% was foreign held. Although the charges on this debt were in fre- 
quent default during the years of the Nanking government, the attempt to meet 
the agreed charges placed a severe strain on national finances. During the 
Nanking period the total of outstanding national debt rose to approximately 


\Ch.$ 4 billion, (an increase of $2 billion) which was the greatest increase in 


nine year period in the history of Chinese borrowing. This suggests that the 
government was constantly unable to restrict its expenditures to its tax reve- 
nues. New borrowing, primarily domestic, caused the absolute cost of debt 
service to rise each year. 


?Chen Ping-tsang, ‘‘Public finance,’’ Chinese yearbook, 1935-1936 (Shanghai: China 
United Press, 1935), 1166—1167. 
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The total amount of Nanking expenditures:* 


Nanking expenditures were not excessive in terms of the total product of 
the Chinese economy. They were, however, a great strain on the finances of 
the Kuomintang government. This suggests that the government failed to match 


increasing expenditures with effective exploitation of potential sources of 
tax revenues. 


Total national expenditures increased from $434 million* in 1928-1929 to 
$1,195 million in 1936-1937, an increase of approximately 280 per cent.* If 
the percentage increase were corrected for price changes, it would be slightly 
less. National expenditures as a percentage of the gross national product 
varied between a low of 2.1 per cent in 1931 and a high of 4.8 per cent in 1934 
for the years for which figures are available (1931-1936). 

Although governmental expenditures were a relatively small percentage of 
total Chinese production, they were large enough to severely strain the gov- 
ernment’s financial capacity. For the Nanking period as a whole, approximately 


one-fourth of national expenditures were supported by borrowing. Borrowing 


3A general evaluation of statistical materials used in this study appears in Ap- 
pendix A. 

“All figures are in terms of Chinese national currency dollars. Figures pertaining to 
periods prior to the adoption of the Chinese national dollar have been converted into 
this standard currency. 

SIt is clear that the absolute rise in the amount of national expenditures was for 
the greater part real as well as monetary. The domestic and international value of the 
Chinese national dollar (yuan) remained relatively stable throughout the Nanking gov- 
ernment years. The index of wholesale prices in China, which reflects the value of 
currency, varied between a low of 92 in 1935 and a high of 120.7 in July, 1937 (aver- 
age, 1929 as 100). (Source: ‘Index numbers of wholesale prices in principal countries,’’ 
Central bank of China bulletin, 5, (December, 1939) 420). The international value of 
China’s currency is indicated by the foreign exchange rates of the Chinese dollar in 
principal countries. There was considerable fluctuation of the foreign value of the 
Chinese dollar between 1928 and the currency reform of 1935, after which Chinese 
foreign exchange rates vis-a-vis major countries were pegged. Shanghai rates for the 
value of the Chinese dollar in terms of United States currency varied between a high 
of $46.14 (US $ per 100 Chinese $) in 1928 and a low of $21.49 in 1932. However, both 
of these years were extremes, and for the greater part of the period the foreign value of 
the Chinese dollar fluctuated within narrower limits. For the last five years of the 
Nanking period the United States value of the Chinese dollar varied within a $.10 (US) 
limit. All foreign exchange rate figures have been taken from ‘‘Foreign exchange 
rates in Shanghai, 1926-1937,’ Central bank of China bulletin, 3, (December, 1937) 368. 

These statistics indicate that the real domestic value of Chinese national expendi- 
tures followed the changes in registered monetary value very closely, while the value 
of national expenditures in terms of foreign currencies varied within somewhat wider 
limits. 

© Figures for the size of the Chinese gross national product are taken from Liu Ta- 
chung, China’s national income, 1931-1936 (Washington, 1946). Estimates of national 
expenditures on a calendar year basis have been drawn from Tay Ming-chung, Das finanz 
und steuerwesen China's (Jena, 1940). National expenditures as a percentage of gross 
national product for all years for which figures are available are as follows: 1931, 2.1 
per cent; 1932, 2.6 per cent; 1933, 3.7 per cent; 1934, 4.8 per cent; 1935, 4 per cent; 
1936, 3.8 per cent; average, 3.5 per cent. 
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increased during the last years of the period. While it is impossible to set an 
arbitrary limit to the percentage of expenditures which may be supported by 
borrowing, it is apparent that the Nanking government borrowed beyond its 
financial capacity. 

The government was unable to properly service the foreign debt for which 
it accepted responsibility in 1928. A realistic interpretation of Nanking policy 


| toward inherited indebtedness reveals that the Ministry of Finance was will- 


ing to accept responsibility for servicing only those loans which it was forced 
to recognize to preserve China’s international credit and political position. 
Even in the case of recognized debt, settlement was frequently delayed by 
Nanking as long as possible, and was made only when considerable pressure 
was brought to bear on the Nationalist government. 

Intensive domestic borrowing during the Nanking period caused a complete 
collapse of the domestic bond market in 1932 and again in 1936. Service 
charges on domestic debt had become so costly that the government was un- 
able to cover total interest and amortization payments. It is true, however, 
that the financial problems were complicated by political and military chal- 
lenges to the Kuomintang. The Japanese attack on Chapei, for example, neces- 
sitated immediate increases in government advances from the banks; at the 
same time it undermined confidence in the financial stability of the government. 

At the times of both crises in the government bond market, the situation 
was saved by reorganization of the government’s interest and amortization 
charges. These reductions in the cost of loan service amounted to partial re- 
pudiations of the government’s financial obligations. In the periods after these 
reorganizations, the government found great difficulty in disposing of its bonds. 
It typically resorted to offering its bonds to banks at considerably depreciated 
prices. This policy made it necessary for the government to pay charges on 
such borrowing at the face value of the bonds, while it received only a frac- 


(| tion of this value as proceeds. From 1932 on, therefore, the Nanking govern- 


ment was engaging in unsound borrowing policies. To provide for the level of 
expenditures it had undertaken, the government had to repudiate part of its 
legitimate responsibilities to bondholders and resort to costly bank financing. 

In a more fundamental sense, the failure of the Nanking government to sup- 
port the level of total expenditures without jeopardizing its financial stability 
was caused by its inability and unwillingness to develop an economically 
rational tax structure. Believing that it could obtain its tax support from the 
modern sector of the economy, the Nanking government in 1928 gave up its 
prior claim to taxation of land. Provincial authorities were given sole right to 
exploit this tax base. Yet more than 60 per cent of the national output came 
from agriculture throughout the Nanking years. Landlord’s agricultural returns 
represented the greatest source of accumulated incomes; these were not tapped 
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by either national or provincial taxation. The national government received | 
the greater part of its tax revenues from customs duties. A large share of this 
revenue, however, was pledged to the service of foreign loans and did not 
reach the national treasury. 

The central government was forced to rely on the taxation of salt and manu- 
factured goods for a great part of its disposable income. Because of the con- 
tinuance of atavistic collection systems in these areas of taxation, however, 
costs of collection were extremely high. In some cases 20 per cent of gross 
revenues was allocated to the support of the collection system. The inability 
of the government to reduce these costs and its unwillingness to reach out to 
the field of taxation of agricultural returns made it impossible to produce tax 
revenues equivalent to the levels of total expenditures. Greatly increased 
national expenditures could not be fully supported by the traditional methods 
of indirect taxation applied to the modern exchange sectors of the economy. 


Efficacy of budgetary control: 


Nanking expenditure policy, as we have suggested above, was dominated 
by large-scale military and debt service expenditures. Throughout the period 
these demands were met by Party control of the disposition of funds rather 
than by budgetary process. It was inevitable that expenditures which helped 
to establish the military, economic and political security of the Party should 
have precedence. Funds allocated to national defense and debt service were 
unequivocally in this category. 

Numerous budgetary laws were drawn up and promulgated during the Nanking 
period. The legislation of November 2, 1931 provided for a complicated process 
of budgetary procedure. Under this law, draft budgets were to be drawn up by 
the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics. They were then 
to be sent to the Central Political Council, a Party organization, for scrutiny 
and approval. Finally the draft budgets were to be sent to the Legislative 
Yuan for enactment. The budgets were frequently delayed unduly by the Cen- 
tral Political Council, so that enactment of the budget would come too late to 
guide expenditures in the fiscal year concerned. Although the 1931 Budget 
Law, with minor revisions, remained in effect from 1931 to 1937, budgetary 
control of expenditures did not become an actuality. When budgets were actually 
passed before the deadline, they were openly defied by the Executive branch 
of the government. In no year was there correspondence between the revised 
budget and actual governmental expenditures. The revised budget refers to the 
budget accepted by the Central Political Council and promulgated by the 
Legislative Yuan, usually well after the beginning of the fiscal year the budget 
was to control. In all cases the changes made by the Central Political Council 
were upward revisions of estimated expenditures, even though the Directorate- 
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General had obtained from the various departments careful estimates of the 
amounts needed by them. With the exception of the one year, 1934-1935, close 
analysis of available sources indicates that national expenditures exceeded 
the revised budget estimates. The Ministry of Finance, which was directly 
under the authority of the Executive Yuan, did not follow the dictates of the 
promulgated budget in its employment of revenues for specific purposes. It 
appears, therefore, that funds appropriated for one purpose were, at the volition 
of the Ministry of Finance, used for other purposes. This type of tight Party 
control of expenditures was symptomatic of the general domination of political 
and economic life by the small clique of Kuomintang elite. 

The resultant pattern of national expenditures, carried out through the fi- 
nancial control of this Party group, is vividly described by a review of the 
structure of actual expenditures. 

While an attempt to study absolute and percentage increases in particular 
government expenditures reveals the basic principles of Nanking fiscal policy, 
the estimates presented should be received with caution. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain a true picture of the pattern of expenditures during the 
Kuomintang period under review. During the last four years of the Nanking 
period, when pertinent items of expenditures were registering great increases, 
the available English and Chinese sources differ in reported expenditures for 
particular items. The difficulty is increased by the fact that in these years 
the statements of government expenditures contain large amounts of unallocated . 
items of expenditures which are variously described as ‘‘temporary disburse- 
ments,’’ ‘‘disbursements due to previous fiscal years’’ and ‘‘advance pay- 
ments.’’ It is interesting to note that in reports which were published con- 
siderably later than the dates of the fiscal periods reviewed, these unallocated 
items had still not been properly classified. This indicates a loose accounte 
ing system; it undoubtedly provided opportunity for loose use of government 
funds and personal influence in the actual employment of government income. 

The pattern of actual expenditures indicates that there was little improve- 
ment in the government’s ability to provide for economically constructive ex- 
penditures during the period. Yet the Nanking government period was a period 
when large-scale public works and social service expenditures were called for 
by official Kuomintang policy statements. They were also necessary because 
foreign support for such projects decreased considerably after 1928. Foreign 
loans to the central government for purposes of developmental expenditures 
(e.g. railroads) practically ceased during the decade before the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese war. 


Expenditures for National Defense: 


Expenditures for national defense were considerable throughout the Nanking 
period, both in terms of the absolute amount of funds used for this purpose 
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and as a percentage of total national expenditures. As the largest item of ex- 
penditure for all the years of the period, they averaged 44 per cent of total 
expenditures.’ Yet, as the Annual reports of the Ministry of Finance repeatedly 
pointed out, the reported figures do not give an accurate picture of the total 
amounts of national funds used for military purposes. It is clear that the Kuo- 
mintang provided large amounts for indirect assistance to military establish- 
ments in particular regions both to employ these forces for central government 
purposes and to restrain their use against the Kuomintang itself. This as- 
sistance took the form of the allotment of the collection of national taxes to 
regional governments and outright government subsidization.’ It is also believed 
that substantial parts of the unallocated amounts in the national expenditure 
accounts of the last years of the period were employed for military purposes. 
Hence, it is impossible to estimate the total amount of actual and potential 
government income which was used for the armed forces, but it is evident that 
the actual amount was far in excess of the reported amount. 

Even though Western readers were not given a complete picture of Nanking 
military expenditures, the Ministry of Finance was apparently embarrassed by 
the size of military expenditures reported in its Annual reports. An apology 
for the level of military appropriations frequently accompanied reported in- 
creases in these expenditures. Repeated internal threats to the security of 
the Kuomintang’s political and military control were given as justification for 
the rising cost of national defense.’ 


Expenditures for debt service:*° 


National expenditures for the service of foreign and domestic debt were al- 
most as large as expenditures for national defense, According to the reported 
figures from the Annual Reports of the Ministry of Finance, which place debt 
service payments lower than do other sources, these expenditures represented 
35 per cent of the total for the seven years during which annual reports were 
issued. In this field of expenditures, too, there is evidence that reported fig- 
ures did not give a realistic picture of the total amounts paid out by the gov- 
ernment, especially during the latter years of the period. 

After 1934-1935, the discrepancies became so great that it is impossible to 
accurately estimate this item of expenditure. It is interesting to observe that 
reported figures are less inthe Annual Reports, which were published in English 


7 For a more detailed study of military expenditures see Appendix B. 

*See, e.g. The annual report of the Ministry of Finance, 1928-1929, 10. 

°In the 1928-1929 Annual report, the revolts of the Kwangsi Clique and the Kuo- 
minchiin are mentioned; in later reports the necessity to suppress the Communist threat 
is suggested as a cause of large military expenses. 


1°For a more detailed study of expenditures for debt and indemnity service see Ap- 
pendix C. 
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and intended for Western circulation. It is also significant that reported ex- 
penditures for servicing loans became confusing after the middle of the Nanking 
government period, which was the time when especially close alliance was 
formed between government finance and the Chinese banking community. It is 
undoubtedly true that the use of the proceeds of government borrowing from 
the banks (especially the four central banks) was not closely scrutinized, and 
this was clearly a reason for obscuring the correct cost of servicing govern- 
ment debt. In the latter years of the Nanking period, it is perhaps true that 
the Ministry of Finance estimates of expenditures for this purpose are more 
accurate than those of the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and 
Statistics. The Ministry of Finance, tied up with the industrialists and the 
banks, was able to defy the auditing and accounting checks of the Bureau of 
Budgets, Accounts and Statistics. Although this trend should have been quite 
apparent from a comparison of Western and Chinese literature on Nationalist 
finance, the West had no idea of the decline of responsible accounting in 
Nationalist public finance until the post World War II period. It is paradoxical 
that, generally speaking, the confidence of foreign governments in Nanking 
finance increased during this period of fiscal demoralization in China. The 
prices of Chinese bonds held abroad generally showed a rise between 1933 
and 1937. 

After the collapse of the domestic bond market in 1932, when the govern- 
ment became more closely allied with the Chinese banking community, a sub- 
stantial part of government borrowing came from both the central and private 
banks. Ordinarily when countries establish a close fiscal relationship with 
the banks, the government is able to name its own interest rate and thus to 
obtain cheap credit. In Nanking China the alliance between the government 
and the banks produced the opposite result. The government found it neces- 
sary to sell its bonds to the banks at prices well below face value which 
caused the de facto interest rates to be extremely high. The necessity to bor- 
row at such high rates of interest was undoubtedly a factor in the failure of 
the government to accurately report its expenditures for service of debt after 
1933-1934. It also suggests that members of the Ministry of Finance who held 
large banking interests were willing to pay high governmental interest rates 
for their private profit. 


Expenditures for civil purposes:™* 

For the years for which annual reports were issued by the Nanking govern- 
ment, expenditures for civil purposes averaged 11 per cent of total expendi- 
tures. These expenditures included funds used for the operation of the five 


11Expenditures for civil purposes are defined as non-military and non-debt service 
expenditures. For a more detailed study of civil expenditures see Appendix D. 
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Yuan and their subsidiary organs, provision for educational and cultural af- 
fairs, subsidies to the provinces and a number of miscellaneous functions. 
Expenditures for public works were limited to small appropriations for the 
extension of the system of communications. Welfare expenditures were practi- 
cally non-existent; these were limited to appropriations of insignificant amounts 
for flood and famine relief. 

Since expenditures for national defense and the service of national debt ac- 
counted for at least 80 per cent of total Nanking expenditures, there was little 
room for improvement in the amounts spent for civil purposes. 

A superficial study of reported Nanking expenditures indicates that there 
were great increases in the absolute and relative amounts of civil expendi- 
tures. Closer analysis of Nanking accounting indicates, however, that a great 
part of this reported increase is fictitious. In the first fiscal years of the 
Nanking period the expenses of collecting taxes were deducted from tax reve- 
nues, and these costs were not reported as government expenditures. After 
1934-1935 this practice was discontinued and costs of tax collection were 
added to the expenditure side of the national accounts under ‘‘financial af- 
fairs expenses.’’ About one-third of the increase in civil expenditures during 
the last three years of our period was accounted for by the increase in this 
item, resulting from the change in accounting procedure. 

The absolute increase in the total amount used for civil expenditures was 
not as great as that in either military or debt service expenditures. This point 
is significant since the latter expenditures were relatively large at the begin- 
ning of the Nanking period, while the government in 1928 was spending an 
insignificant amount on civil purposes ($28 million). Three items in the civil 
accounts were responsible for practically all of the increase which was shown 
in this account during the Nanking period: subsidies, reconstruction expendi- 
tures, and appropriations for educational and cultural affairs. Provincial and 
local subsidies alone accounted for a large part of the total increase. There 
was no justification for this heavy drain on Nanking revenues. In 1928 the 
Nationalist government had assigned ample revenue sources to provincial and 
local governments, renouncing the claims of the central government to lucrative 
sources of income. It appears, therefore, that subsidies were employed to buy 
the loyalty of strong local and provincial rulers. 

Expenditures which were labeled as ‘‘reconstruction items’’ were primarily 
used to finance the government’s entry into the field of production, even though 
a separate account was provided for ‘‘investment in state enterprises.’’** It is 


12 Apart from $20 million invested in capital in the Central Bank in 1928-1929, ‘‘In- 
vestment in Government enterprises’’ did not appear in the Annual reports of the 
Ministry of Finance until the final year in which a report was issued, 1934-1935. In 
that year the Annual report indicates investment in government enterprises generally 
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clear that actual reconstruction expenditures on the scale provided for by the 
amounts reported for this purpose in the last years of the period did not take 
place. 

In the last few fiscal years of the Nanking period relatively large amounts 
were spent by the National government without being allocated to any definite 
purpose. During the early years of the Nanking period, these amounts were 
reported in the ‘‘suspense’’ account, and were relatively small percentages of 
total national expenditures. This is entirely justifiable since some expendi- 
tures cannot be immediately allocated and reported. However, beginning with 
fiscal year 1933-1934, at which time loose accounting of expenditures be- 
comes apparent, the unallocated amounts became significantly large. In that 
fiscal year, the Annual report of the Ministry of Finance assigned payments 
of $24 million to the suspense account. The report of the Directorate-General, 
however, indicated that disbursements amounting to $43 million, or about 5 
per cent of total net expenditures, had been made as ‘advances, temporary 
disbursements and disbursements due to previous fiscal years.’’ The three 
sources for 1934-1935 all place such expenditures at relatively low levels. 
The two sources which reported figures for the last two fiscal years of the 
period place these unallocated items at relatively significant percentages of 
total expenditures. The Directorate-General reports them at $130 million (more 
than 10% of the total) for 1935-1936 and at $144 million (more than 10% of the 
total) for 1936-1937. The Ministry of Finance publication, The public finance 
yearbook, lists advance payments (unallocated) in 1935-1936 of $154 million 
and of $5 million in 1936-1937. It is interesting to note that both of these 
sources were published long after the fiscal years reviewed, and there is no 
reason why these funds should not have been permanently allocated at that 
time. This trend obviously gave the Ministry of Finance considerable freedom 
to employ funds for purposes not sanctioned by the Legislative Yuan or pro- 
vided for in the budgets. Subsequent events have shown that there must have 
been considerable leakage of Nationalist financial resources to provide for 
the amassing of fortunes by government officials. 





of $537 thousand, and an investment in further stock of the Central Bank amounting to 
$73.5 million. The other sources indicate larger government investment in industry, 
$83 million being reported by the Directorate-General in The statistical abstract and 
$81 million by the Ministry of Finance’s Public finance yearbook. The two available 
sources indicate that relatively large amounts were invested in industry during the last 
two fiscal years of the Nanking period. The figures reported by the exclusively Chi- 
nese source, The public finance yearbook, are larger than those reported in the bi- 
lingual Statistical abstract. This may indicate an effort to obscure the increasing en- 
croachment of the government on private industry from Western readers. The income 
side of government accounts reveal that substantial increases in revenue were ob- 
tained from government operation of industry in the final years (1934-1937) of the 
Nanking period. 
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Economic impact of Nanking expenditures: 


In the field of public expenditures there is a close relationship between 
political decisions and economic activity. Western economists have been aware 
of this relationship for some time. In practice the economic impact of expendi- 
tures has only recently been considered in fiscal policy. 

Whether or not the Kuomintang was conscious of the economic consequences 
of its expenditures during the Nanking period, it is apparent that these con- 
siderations were largely neglected. The use of government expenditures to 
promote economic development and to increase per capita real income was in- 
consistent with the political objectives of the Kuomintang. The study of Nanking 
public finance suggests that fiscal decisions were made almost exclusively 
on the basis of non-economic factors. This makes it important to analyze in 
retrospect the economic effect of Nanking expenditures. 

Although a qualification will be made below in the distinction between 
transfer and exhaustive expenditures, it is generally true that government ex- 
penditures impose a real burden on the economy, whereas they may or may not 
contribute to the total social satisfaction. While government expenditures, like 
all other expenditures, add to the total monetary income available, they also 
pre-empt resources from the private sector of the economy. If government ex- 
penditures are financed by tax revenues, government expenditures amount to a 
transfer of resources from the taxpayers to the government. Private consumption 
or investment may thus be reduced without any necessary price rises. The 
same thing is true if the government borrows from consumers’ funds which 
would otherwise be employed for private spending. If, however, a part of gov- 
ernment expenditures is financed by bank borrowing, (or issue of currency) the 
transfer of resources takes place through a price increase which reduces the 
purchasing power (and therefore the ability to use resources) in the private 
sector of the economy. This occurs since the supply of money is increased 
relative to the volume of available goods. If government expenditures do not 
result in increased total output (through the employment of previously unused 
resources or by stimulating private production), then it is inevitable that restric- 
tion of private use of resources and a decline in the share of total output avail- 
able to private consumers and entrepreneurs will take place. In the analysis 
below it is assumed that government expenditures during the Nanking period 
did not draw upon previously unused resources. It is believed that the resources 
which were withdrawn for governmental use were by and large drawn from pro- 
ductive private uses. No reorganization of economic activity took place to free 
any part of the large amount of ‘‘disguised unemployment’’ existing in Chi- 
nese agriculture. 

In effect, therefore, we are arguing that for purposes of analyzing the ef- 
fects of government expenditure, the Chinese economy should be viewed as 
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one with no currently unemployed resources available for government utiliza- 
tion.** Resources employed through government expenditures would in this 
case be drawn from private employment, and the amount produced in the private 
economy would pari passu decline. The ideal pattern of government expendi- 
tures for a country such as China would concentrate on expenditures which 


could be used to withdraw unproductive or virtually unproductive resources 
out of present uses. This would allow government utilization of resources with 
little or no reduction in the total product available to the private economy. 
There was no effort to achieve this result during the Nanking period. 

As we have suggested above, Nanking expenditures were a relatively small 
percentage of the gross national product. For those years for which gross na- 
tional product figures are available (1931-1936), government expenditures 
represented an average of 3.5% of the gross national product. The burden of 
national expenditures on the economy was limited by this relatively narrow 
scope of government expenditures; on the other hand, the real burden of Nanking 
finance was increased by the fact that government expenditures were supported 
largely through indirect taxation. 

The distinction between transfer and exhaustive expenditures is useful to 
trace the effect of government expenditures, but it is not necessarily true that 
transfer expenditures are neutral in economic effect. Transfer expenditures 
consist of those expenditures which are not directly used by the government 
to obtain resources; they are transferred to other spending agencies. Exhaus- 
tive expenditures are those which are used directly for the purchase of current 
resources of production. 

Military expenditures accounted for the largest single use of government 
funds throughout the Nanking government period, averaging 44% of total re- 
ported government expenditures. An analysis of the total impact of this ex- 
penditure on the economy includes: 1) its effect on the level of private produc- 
tion and consumption and 2) its contribution in terms of economic and social 
satisfaction. 

Government expenditures for military purposes may be described as exhaus- 
tive expenditures since they represented an immediate demand for available 
resources. Military expenditures limited private use of resources by withdraw- 


13In technical economic terms, the neo-classical full employment model would be 
more appropriate for an analysis of the government’s effect on the economy than the 
Keynesian model, which allows for unemployed resources. Although in general terms 
the Keynesian model is more descriptive of the Chinese economy, since unemployed 
resources do exist, in practice it was virtually impossible to mobilize these resources 
for transfer to other uses during the Kuomintang period. This suggests that in the case 
of an underdeveloped economy such as China, transfer of resources from private to 
government employment would ordinarily reduce the level of private production. In 
short, a rather neat transfer of both resources and product from the private to the public 
economy results. 
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ing labor, consumption goods and essential imports from the economy.’* Al- 
though China possesses a relative abundance of labor, the military demand for 
this resource restricted private production by transferring to government use 
1) particular qualities of labor which were scarce and 2) a high percentage of 
unskilled agricultural labor which had been productive at the time of induc- 
tion into military life. The upper levels of military command absorbed a signifi- 
cant percentage of educated Chinese, who represented a large part of China’s 
potential managerial personnel. In the case of agriculture, laborers of the most 
productive age were pre-empted by the military. Temporary interference with 
agricultural production often resulted from military seizure of personnel and 
produce. 

While the labor transferred to military use was not economically productive 
in its new employment and the transfer itself in many cases resulted in de- 
creased agricultural production, the soldiers had to be fed, armed and clothed. 
A large share of government military expenditure was used to provide such 
maintenance for the Kuomintang armies. The demand for military clothing and 
arms reduced the amount of output from China’s limited industrial plant which 
could be made available to Chinese consumers generally. Military demand for 
imported goods aggravated China’s balance of payment problem. A significant 
percentage of imported gasoline, kerosene, cotton, rice and arms was allocated ° 
to military use by means of government demand for these goods. In the absence 
of military demand for these imports, capital goods for economic development 
could have been imported. 

Although military expenditures resulted in at least a partial transfer of re- 
sources from the productive areas of the private economy to the public sector, 
it is extremely doubtful whether they contributed to the satisfaction of the 


14No breakdown on the use of actual military expenditures is available. Chia Shih-i, 
however, provides a budgeted breakdown of military expenditures for the fiscal year 
1928-1929. Chia Shih-i, Min-kuo hsi: ts’ai-cheng shih (a history of Republican public 
finance supplement) 3: 122. 

The budgeted amount for this fiscal year was to be used as follows: 


a) Ministry of War: 


Maintenance of the Ministry: $ 1,647,000 
Maintenance of Army Units: 161,019,000 
Garrisons and forts: 920,000 

b) Military Education: 11,487,800 
c) Munitions: 3,000,000 
d) Hospitals and prisons: 1,746,698 
e) Office administration: 596,000 
f) General staff: 4,000,000 
g) Training: 3,000,000 
h) Reserve: 6,000 ,000 
$ 197,000,000 


Thus, approximately 82 per cent of total budgeted military expenses were to be used 
for maintenance of Kuomintang armies. 
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Chinese population. Military expenditures were not made to provide for the 
political and economic security of the masses; by and large they were used to 
protect the political and military position of the Kuomintang from the challenge 
of internal military revolt. Less military resources were used to repel the Japa- 
nese aggression in Manchuria and North China than to preserve the military 
supremacy of the Kuomintang among a group of Chinese military rivals. In fact, 
domestic military operations undoubtedly reduced both productivity and popular 
satisfaction in the affected areas. In terms of total satisfaction from available 
resources, we conclude that Nanking military expenditures caused a net loss 
in social satisfaction. 

The Nanking government used an average of 35 per cent of its total expendi- 
tures for debt service and indemnity charges. The economic effect of these 
expenditures is more difficult to evaluate since these payments were trans- 
ferred to others without a current transfer of resources to the government. 
These expenditures, which may be described as transfer expenditures from the 
immediate point of view of the government, clearly affected the Chinese economy 
much the same as exhaustive government expenditures. In the case of that part 
of debt service which consisted of payments to foreign bondholders and in- 
demnity recipients (approximately one-third to one-half of the total), Chinese 
payments transferred purchasing power to foreigners.’* These payments amount 
to exhaustive government expenditures since they transfer to foreigners either 
an immediate or deferred demand upon the resources of the domestic economy. 
In balance of payment terms, this transfer can ultimately be met only by an 
export of goods or specie. Since an outflow of specie cannot continue indefi- 
nitely, this type of government expenditure must logically reduce the avail- 
ability of resources for domestic use in the long run. 

Government payments to domestic bondholders are correctly interpreted as 
transfer expenditures since they represent a return of purchasing power (and 
hence control over the disposition of resources) to the private economy. This 
transfer of purchasing power to domestic bondholders was not neutral in eco- 


15 The breakdown of debt service and indemnity expenditure during the Nanking period 
between foreign and domestic payments can be seen from that in a typical fiscal year 
for which an annual report was issued by the Ministry of Finance. The breakdown ac- 
cording to Ministry of Finance, Report for the 23rd fiscal year, July 1934 to June 1935, 
(Nanking: 1935) 5, is as follows: - 


1. Payments to foreign countries for loan 


Service and Indemnity ........ $ 94 million 


2. Payments to domestic Syn aR aR Aaa 171 million 
Bi I I FI ne crest cicicemesewapntcr miro se tsmtboniecmetomes 5 million 
Total $ 270 million 


Thus out of total actual expenditures for debt service and indemnity of $265 million, 
35 per cent was paid to foreigners while 65 per cent was paid to domestic bondholders. 

A greater part of total debt service payments was used for service of domestic loans 
in the latter years of the Nanking period than in the first years of the period. 
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nomic effect. During the Nanking government period, this flow of purchasing 
power through the government and back to the private economy clearly trans- 
ferred real purchasing power from the lower income groups to the wealthier 
groups. Revenues which were almost exclusively collected from the lower in- 
come groups through a regressive system of indirect taxation were distributed 
to the upper income bondholding classes, primarily consisting of a limited 
number of wealthy Chinese industrialists and bankers. 

It is doubtful whether the social and economic benefits resulting from this 
type of public expenditure offset the economic costs described above. Since 
this type of expenditure is a payment for the previous use of borrowed funds 
(and hence for the previous transfer of either domestic or foreign resources 
to the government), the original uses of these funds must be considered. In 
those cases where the original loan was employed for purposes of economic 
development (e.g. the early foreign loans), it is undoubtedly true that the eco- 
nomic and social value offset the eventual economic cost. However, in the 
case of loans, both internal and foreign, which were used for general govern- 
mental expenditures, (which was typical during the Nanking period) it is doubt- 
ful whether there was a net social gain from the original use of the loan since 
these expenditures were employed predominantly for military and debt service 
purposes. 

Since the amounts devoted to civil expenditures were relatively small, these 
expenditures had little positive effect on the economy during the Nanking 
period. The government did not contribute significantly to economic develop- 
ment through an investment program. Neither did it provide social services 
which were desperately needed in these years of political strife, floods, famine 
and monetary deflation. Civil expenditures during the period were primarily 
exhaustive in nature, transferring resources of production from private to gov- 
ernmental use. This was also true for the greater part of governmental subsidies 
to provincial and local rulers. The latter were provided largely for military 
purposes. It appears to be questionable, therefore, whether the Chinese people 
benefited from civil expenditures to the extent that they paid for them through 
taxation and transfer of resources to public use. 

The total level of government expenditures affected the economy adversely, 
as we have suggested above, because of the repressive structure of national 
taxation. To the extent that total expenditures exceeded tax receipts, they 
also affected private economic activity because they necessitated govern- 
mental borrowing. The Nanking government supported one-fourth of its expendi- 
tures by deficit financing,’® There was a general upward trend in the percentage 


16 The following percentages have been derived from reported government borrowing 
and expenditures. Figures from the Annual reports have been used for 1928-1935 and 
figures from The statistical abstract have been used for the last two fiscal years of 
the period (1935-1937): 
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of net total expenditures which was financed by borrowing, and this trend 
caused the complete disruption of Nationalist financial stability during the 
Sino-Japanese War. 

The harmful economic effects of government borrowing during the Nanking 
period were caused not so much by the size of the government deficits as by 
the methods by which the deficits were financed. With the decline of foreign 
loans after 1928, the government became increasingly dependent on the modern 
Chinese banking community as a source of loans. This dependence became 
more complete during the years of Nanking rule. In the early years of the 
period the banks subscribed heavily to internal loan issues. After 1932 the 
tie-up between the banks and government finance was tightened by the gov- 
ernment’s new policy of obtaining large amounts of direct advances from banks. 
This relationship was also strengthened by the government’s placing its bonds 
directly with banks at prices considerably below face value. 

The result was that the modern Chinese banks, which were the only financial 
agencies capable of engaging in large-scale capital creation, became the source 
of government rather than industrial credit. The accounts of modern banks 
registered a drastic change during these years. There was a shift from private 
industrial and commercial loans to investment in government securities and 
direct advances to the government.’” 

The Nanking government was able to draw bank funds from private employ- 
ment because it offered high rates of return on its loans, Chinese writers have 
estimated that bank loans to the government earned rates of return which varied 
anywhere from 10 to 40 per cent per year.’® In contrast to the service of other 
loans, interest and amortization charges on bank loans were without exception 
promptly and fully paid throughout the Nanking years. Investment in govern- 
ment finance, therefore, provided the banks with a relatively riskless invest- 
ment outlet with the added attraction of high rates of interest. 

Private producers could not compete with government demand for bank funds. 
Industrial enterprises could not pay equivalent rates of return for use of funds 





Percentage of net total expenditures financed by borrowing: 


1928-1929: 23 
1929= 1930: 19 
1930-1931: 30 
193 1=1932: 19 
1932-1933: 17 
1933= 1934: 23 
1934=— 1935: 24 
1935= 1936: 40 
1936= 1937: 28 

Average: 25 


*7 Ting, Leonard G., ‘Chinese modern banks and finance of government and industry,” 
Nankai social and economic quarterly, 8, (October 1935), 581-597. 
* Ibid, 596. 
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for either industrial or commercial investment. Only highly remunerative specu- 
lative investments, which tend to stifle economic development, could pay rates 
of return on bank funds as high as those paid by the Nanking government. It is 
evident that the government’s borrowing policy was instrumental in maintain- 
ing and even raising the general level of interest rates throughout the economy. 
Encouragement to developmental investment would have demanded quite the 
opposite governmental influence on the pattern of interest rates. The Nanking 
government officially proclaimed its policy of providing industrial capital at 
low cost to investors; its actual effect on domestic credit was the reverse of 
its avowed policy. 

During the latter years of the Nanking period, the government obtained a 
large part of its bank credit from the four government banks. Although the gov- 
ernment invested heavily in the stock of these banks, it also paid high interest 
rates on funds supplied to the Ministry of Finance. This combination of gov- 
ernment support and costly governmental borrowing from the central banks is 
contradictory to sound central banking principles. It suggests an unwholesome 
relationship between private and official interests in both public finance and 
the central banks. Both aspects of governmental subsidization of the central 
banks—subscription to bank capital and high returns on loans to the govern- 
ment—=gave the central banks a position of dominance in the Chinese money 
market. Through these policies the central banks were enabled to gradually 
drive private banks out of all legitimate banking activities. This development 
culminated in the almost complete centralization of China’s banking resources 
under the control of the central banking group during the last decade of Kuo- 
mintang rule. This banking monopoly was effective in channeling banking funds 
from private to governmental use. Here again a trend which began during the 
late Nanking period started the Kuomintang along its path to economic and 
political collapse. 

The effect of government expenditures on the economy may also be analyzed 
in terms of its effect on the components of national income. The question to 
be considered here is whether or not government expenditures led to a chain 
of domestic demand which stimulated China’s production.’® The greater part of 
Nanking expenditures simply represented a transfer in demand for goods from 
the private to the public sector of the economy. This occurred since the gov- 
ernment supported three-fourths of its expenditures by regressive taxation. 
Collected funds would have normally been used for consumption purposes; the 
government substituted its demand for private demand. 


19Tn technical economic terms we will here analyze the multiplier and acceleration 
effects of government expenditures. In short, our conclusion is that the multiplier ef- 
fect of government expenditures was relatively small. The effect on induced investment 
(the acceleration principle) was also insignificant because basic political and eco- 
nomic conditions greatly limited expansion of industrial investment in Nanking China. 
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The part of national expenditures which was financed by borrowing amounted 
to a new injection of funds into China’s income stream. A part of this demand 
did not exert a direct and immediate effect on China’s output. The government 
and the agencies to which government funds were paid used a significant part 
of these funds to finance imports. Yet there was undoubtedly some stimulation 
to total demand for consumption goods. The impact of this force on the economy 
was limited by the fact that these loanefinanced expenditures were a negligible 
percentage of the gross national product. As these expenditures increased, 
however, in the last two years of the Nanking period, a very definite inflationary 
trend appeared. 

Although government loanefinanced expenditures were an injection of new 
funds into China’s income stream, they failed to stimulate investment aimed 
at increasing output to meet the new demand. This reveals a basic deficiency 
in the economic structure of Nanking China. It suggests that even though in- 
vestment was made more profitable by an expansion of income, producers did 
not increase output to take advantage of the new profit-making opportunities. 
This factor explains why increased governmental borrowing immediately re- 
sulted in monetary inflation without increasing the output of goods. The failure 
of production to respond to the new demand generated by governmental deficit 
financing cannot be laid to any one cause. It can be explained in general terms 
by the whole political, cultural, and economic milieu of Nanking China which 
discouraged the expansion of output in response to increased monetary demand. 


APPENDIX A 


Evaluation of Statistical Materials 


The statistics on which this article is based are largely drawn from primary mas 
terials issued by the Ministry of Finance and its subsidiary organs. These materials 
consist of the annual fiscal reports issued by the Ministry of Finance (in both English 
and Chinese) and the official publications issued by the Directorate-General of Budg- 
ets, Accounts and Statistics, which was established in April, 1931. The pertinent 
publications of this agency are Chung-hua min-kuo t’ungechi t’ieyao (The statistical 
abstrac: of the Republic of China); T’ung-chi yueh-pao (The statistical monthly); and 
T’ung-chi chispao (The statistical quarterly). 

Apart from the fact that Chinese public finance was subject to foreign review during 
the greater part of the Nanking period, fiscal statistics can be compared and examined 
to establish their validity. The official Chinese statistics have been compared with 
those available in secondary sources. They have also been examined from the point of 
view of their own consistency. From both approaches a rather definite conclusion 
seems to emerge. Statistics for the early years of the Nanking government period pos- 
sess more authenticity and accuracy than those for the latter part of the period. 

Expenditures reported in the primary sources have been compared with those sup- 
plied by Chia Shih-i for the first four years of the Nanking period (Fiscal years 1928= 
1929, 1929—1930, 1930-1931, 1931-1932). Chia, who is the leading authority on Re- 
publican public finance, published nine volumes on this subject. The volume which 
has been used in this study is Min-kuo hsu ts’aiecheng shih (A history of Republican 
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public finance, supplement), 3; Suiech’u (Annual expenditures) (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1933). No major discrepancies have been found between figures presented by 
Chia and those from official publications. 

Official statistics for this period (1928-1932) published in the various sources, 
some intended for Western consumption and some for Chinese, reveal no discrepancies. 
The expenditures reported in the English and the Chinese Annual reports are the same 
as those reported in The statistical monthly, The statistical quarterly and the Ministry 
of Finance publication, Ts’aiecheng nien-chien (The public finance yearbook) (Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1935). The latter source, however, gives only total amounts 
of national expenditures for these years. 

For the fiscal year 1932=1933, the expenditures reported by the Ministry of Finance 
in its Annual report agree with those presented by Chia Te-huai who continued the 
historical survey of Republican public finance begun by his father, Chia Shihei. (Chia 
Te-huai, Min-kuo ts’ ai-cheng chieneshih (A brief history of Republican public finance) 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935). The figures presented in the official Chinese 
source, The statistical quarterly, are also the same as those found in the English 
Annual report. We conclude that figures for national expenditures for the first five 
years of the Nanking period were consistently reported in all available sources. 

The fiscal year 1933-1934 marks the beginning of the period in which figures for 
expenditures of the Nanking government are not consistently reported in primary and 
secondary materials. Although the discrepancies among sources are not as great as 
those in later years, it is significant to note that different government agencies re- 
ported expenditures of varying amounts. Nanking expenditures reported in the English 
Annual report agree with those presented in The statistical quarterly, but both sets 
of statistics differ from those reported by the newly formed Directorate-General of 
Budgets, Accounts and Statistics in its Statistical abstract of the republic of China 
1940 (hereafter referred to as The statistical abstract). This difference is significant 
since the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics was set up as an 
agency separate from the Ministry of Finance; its function was to be one of auditing 
the reports and functions of that Ministry. Expenditures audited and reported by the 
new agency were consistently higher than those reported in the Annual reports. 

Fiscal year 1934-1935 is the last year for which the Ministry of Finance issued a 
formal annual report of its income and expenditures. In this year we find the greatest 
discrepancies among the various sources reporting central government expenditures. 
First, there is disagreement among the statistics issued by the official agencies. The 
Annual reports issued in Chinese and English are the same; there are, however, sub- 
stantial discrepancies between these figures and those reported by the Directorate- 
General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics in the Statistical abstract, 

Both sets of figures differ from those available from secondary sources, Ts’ai- 
cheng nien-chien, hstep’ien (The public finance yearbook, supplement) (Chungking, 
1943) and Chia Te-huai’s work. An interpretation of these discrepancies is offered in 
the text and notes. 

Since annual reports are not available for the two final fiscal years of the Nanking 
period (1935-1937), statistics reporting national expenditures for these years are avail- 
able only in two survey works, The statistical abstract, 1940 (in both Chinese and 
English in the same volume) and The public finance yearbook, supplement (in Chi- 
nese). The statistical abstract may be considered as a primary source since it was 
issued by a government agency responsible for auditing and reporting the expenditures 
of the Ministry of Finance. The public finance yearbook, supplement is a broad compi- 
lation work which was undertaken by a special bureau of the Ministry of Finance dur- 
ing the wartime Chungking period. Because of the lack of access to basic materials 
this survey contains numerous inaccuracies. There is no agreement between the two 
sets of reported expenditures for 1935-1936 and 1936=1937. The figures issued in The 
Statistical abstract should be construed tc be the more primary and hence the more 
accurate. 
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APPENDIX B 
Military Expenditures 


There are no major discrepancies on reported military expenditures among the 
sources available, except for the last fiscal year of the period. For 1936=1937, The 
public finance yearbook, supplement, which is available only in Chinese, reported 
military expenditures of $555 million, while The statistical abstract, in which sta- 
tistics are offered in both Chinese and English, reported a more conservative $451 
million. The latter figure is used below to estimate the relative position of reported 
military expenditures as a percentage of total expenditures. The comparative con- 
sistency of reported military expenditures among sources is in marked contrast to the 
great discrepancies among reported debt service costs, which will be discussed be- 
low. The absolute amounts spent on military establishments rose from $210 million for 
1928=1929 to at least $451 million in 1936=1937. 

For the seven years for which Annual reports were issued by the Ministry of Finance, 
military expenditures averaged 46% of total net government expenditures. There was 
very little dispersion from this mean, the range for the seven years being only 7, quite 
evenly spread on either side of the mean. (Range is defined as the difference between 
the smallest and largest variables. There is no need to compute a more accurate meas- 
ure of dispersion such as average or standard deviation, since the dispersion is so 
small and uniform). The percentage of military expenditures to total expenditures 
shows somewhat greater dispersion from the mean, however, for the last two years of 
the Nanking period. This difference can be explained in part by the fact that the fig- 
ures available are obtained from a different source, the Directorate-General of Budg- 
ets, Accounts and Statistics. It is also to be explained by the fact that the Central 
government made or reported particularly large expenditures of new types for these 
years. 

For both 1935=1936 and 1936-1937, military expenditures comprised 39% of re- 
ported total net expenditures, according to the figures reported by the Directorate- 
General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics in The statistical abstract. Including 
these figures in the average for the period as a whole, the average percentage of mili- 
tary expenditures to total expenditures falls to 44%, and the dispersion becomes slightly 
greater than for the seven year period. 


APPENDIX C 
Expenditures for Debt Service and Indemnity Payments 


During the first five fiscal years of the Nanking government period, in which there 
are no major discrepancies among reported figures, expenditures for debt service in- 
creased from $160 million in 1928-1929 to $270 million in 1931-1932. In 19281929, 
these expenditures were absorbing 37% of the total; this percentage had increased to 
40% by 1931-1932. In 1932 the Nanking government undertook a drastic reorganization 
of its internally held debt, which amounted to a partial repudiation of its debt service. 
This substantially reduced the cost of servicing its total public debt. In 1932-1933, 
the cost of debt service had fallen to $210 million or 32% of total expenditures. 

For 1933-1934 the two available official sources report debt service expenditures 
of different amounts. The Annual report issued by the Ministry of Finance reported this 
item at $245 million; the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics re- 
ported actual expenditures of $221 million. (The Ministry of Finance figure can be 
found in its Report for the 21st and 22nd fiscal years, 6-7. The same report can be 
found in Chinese in The statistical quarterly, No. 3, September 1935, 196=219, which, 
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paradoxically, was published by the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and 
Statistics, but signed by the Minister of Finance. The Directorate-General figure can 
be found in The statistical abstract, 1940, 144). This relatively small discrepancy 
can be rationalized on the basis of the difference in accounting methods and the dif- 
fering dates of issue of the reports. 

For the last three years of the Nanking period, however, there are discrepancies of 
major proportion. For fiscal year 1934—1935, the final year in which the Ministry of 
Finance issued a formal annual report of its income and expenditures, the reported 
amount of debt service differs greatly among the three available sources. The most 
conservative figure is given in the English Annual report of the Ministry of Finance, 
which was primarily intended for Western consumption. This source placed debt service 
for 1934—1935 at $237 million. (Ministry of Finance, Report for the 23rd fiscal year, 
1934=1935, 5). It is interesting to observe that the highest estimate is reported by 
this same Ministry of Finance in The public finance yearbook, supplement which was 
compiled during the Chungking period and intended exclusively for Chinese use. This 
source places debt service for 1934-1935 at $456 million. Source: Ts’ai-cheng-pu 
(Ministry of Finance) Ts’aiecheng nienechien, hsu-p’ien (Public finance yearbook, 
supplement) (Chungking, 1943) 1: 107-112. The figure reported by the Directorate- 
General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics lies between the two figures reported by 
the Ministry of Finance. This source reports debt service payments for this year of 
$361 million. Thus, the Directorate-General’s figure differs by approximately $100 
million from either figure supplied by the Ministry of Finance. A comparison of the 
breakdown of the total figure between the Annual report and The statistical abstract 
suggests the point where the reported figures are in disagreement. (No breakdown is 
given for the figure published by the Ministry of Finance in The public finance year 
book). The major item of discrepancy is an expenditure of $139 million described as 
“‘loans’’ in the report of the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics. 
(The Chinese term for loans used in the report is chieh-k’uan.) The breakdown in the 
loan service figures between the two sources is as follows: 


1. Ministry of Finance, Annual report, 1934-1935, 5, (in millions of CNC) 


Amortization and interest, domestic bonds: $141 
Amortization and interest, foreign loans: 62 
Amortization and interest, bank loans: 22 
Interest on bank overdrafts: 8 
Indemnity, net amount: 32 
Commission charges: O01 
Debt readjustment fund: 5 


Less: Refund of principal and interest on notes and bonds 
held by the Treasury: 32 


2. Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics, Statistical absiract, 1940, 
144: (in millions of CNC) 


Capital and interest on domestic debt: $ 115 
Capital and interest on foreign debt: 51 
Boxer indemnities: 32 
Loans: 139 
Others: 18 
Fees for debt service: -03 
Fund for consolidation of foreign and domestic debt 5 


The two sets of reported expenditures are in agreement on only two figures, those for 
indemnity payments and the amount set aside for the readjustment of outstanding in- 
debtedness ($5 million). On the other items which are included in both reports the re- 
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ported figures are relatively close. It appears that the figure described as ‘‘loans’’ in 
the report of the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics refers to 
charges on the temporary borrowings from banks. Two entries in the report of the 
Ministry of Finance, 1) Amortization and interest, bank loans and 2) Interest on bank 
overdrafts refer to this type of short-term borrowing, while there are no references to 
such borrowing in the Directorate-General’s report other than ‘“‘loans’’ (chieh-k’uan). 
We know that the Nanking government was relying heavily on bank advances during 
this period, and there can be little question but that the Ministry of Finance figure 
placed the cost of this service at considerably less than the actual figure. The neces- 
sity to engage in large-scale temporary bank borrowing, which began after 1932, re- 
veals once again the weakness of Nanking finance. Inaccurate reporting of such bor- 
rowing reflects on the honesty of the financial leaders. The considerably higher esti- 
mate of the Ministry of Finance in The public finance yearbook was issued several 
years after the fiscal year concerned, when there would be little danger of challenging 
the dubious financial policies of the Ministry of Finance. 

For the final two years of the Nanking period our comparison is limited to the two 
available sources, the Directorate-General’s reports in The statistical abstract and 
those of the Ministry of Finance in The public finance yearbook. Comparison between 
the actual items of debt service cannot be made since there is no breakdown of the 
total figure in the Ministry of Finance statement. The only observation that can be 
made is that the discrepancy between the two sets of figures is so great that no reas- 
onable estimate of debt service expenditures for these years can be made. This gives 
evidence to the thesis that the financial responsibility and morality of the Nanking 
regime was deteriorating before the Japanese attack in July, 1937. The reported fig- 
ures for the two final fiscal years are as follows: 


(In millions of CNC): 193521936 193681937 
Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics: $223 $249 
Ministry of Finance: 359 835 


There is reason to believe that the total cost of servicing Nanking debt was greater 
than the amount reported by the Directorate-General. Although both in 1932 and 1936 
the Ministry of Finance reorganized the structure of internal debt to reduce greatly the 
cost of servicing outstanding loans, it simultaneously engaged in heavy borrowing from 
industrialists and the banks. Throughout the years after 1932 the Nanking government 
was able to dispose of its bonds only by selling them at great discount. This meant 
that the Ministry of Finance had to pay interest and amortization charges on the par 
value of the bonds, while it had received only a percentage of this value as proceeds. 
The heavy costs of this type of unwholesome financing caused the government to bor- 
row more and more rapidly. Even the nominal interest rate on domestic bonds was in- 
creased, while the de facto rate was steadily rising because of sale of government 
bonds to banks at prices below par value. The expectation would be that the cost of 
debt service should increase at a rapidly increasing rate. This consideration makes 
the high figure reported for debt service costs for 1936=1937 ($835 million) more 
plausible than the low figure reported by the Directorate-General. 


APPENDIX D 


Civil Expenditures 


Expenditures on civil establishments (the national government and its organs, do- 
mestic affairs, foreign affairs, financial affairs, educational and cultural affairs, 
judicial affairs, industrial affairs, communications, Mongolian and Tibetan affairs, 
reconstruction, relief, and subsidies to provincial and local governments) increased 
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from $28 million in the first fiscal year of the period to at least $300 million in the 
last. (The statistical abstract reports expenditures of $295 million on civil es- 
tablishments in 1936-1937; The public finance yearbook reports civil expenditures of 
$458 million in the same year.) A conservative estimate would place the increase in 
total civil expenditures at 1,000% (ten-fold). It is interesting to note that the greater 
part of this increase came after fiscal year 1932-1933, the last year in which the sta- 
tistics reported by the various sources show consistency. For fiscal year 1933-1934, 
the Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics reported civil expendi- 
tures of $177 million in The statistical abstract; the Ministry of Finance reported civil 
expenditures of $99 million in its Annual report. Practically all of this large dis- 
crepancy ($67 million out of $76 million) can be accounted for by the fact that the 
Directorate-General allocated costs of tax collection to the financial affairs item while 
the Ministry of Finance deducted the amount from tax receipts and did not report it as 
an expenditure. 

It appears to be quite well substantiated that civil expenditures, apart from costs 
of tax collection, increased from $28 million in 1928-1929 to approximately $100 mil- 
lion in 1933-1934. The item showing the greatest increase among civil expenditures 
was subsidies to provincial and local governments, which rose from nothing in 1928= 
1929 to something over $20 million in 1933-1934. This was in addition to direct trans- 
fers of revenue by Nanking to lower levels of government. In 1931-32, for example, 
$48 million of salt tax proceeds were transferred to local authorities. The Directorate- 
General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics reported subsidies of $47 million for 
1933-1934 while the Ministry of Finance reported only $32 million for this expenditure. 
Provincial, local and other subsidies continued to rise until by the last two years of 
our period they totalled $100 million (1935-1936) and $89 million (1936-1937) accord- 
ing to the conservative report of the Directorate-General. Thus, in these years almost 
one-tenth of total national expenditures and one-third of civil expenditures was al- 
located to subsidization of provincial and local governments. 

In the last three fiscal years of the Nanking period civil expenditures again showed 
an increase. They rose from approximately $100 million in 1933-1934 to at least $300 
million in 1936=1937. (The statistical abstract shows total civil expenditures of $328 
million for 1935-1936 while The public finance yearbook places them at $248 million. 
For 1936-1937, The statistical abstract reports civil expenditures of $298 million; 
The public finance yearbook, $458 million.) In these years, too, provincial and local 
subsidies showed a greater increase than other items in the civil account. The in- 
crease in this item and that in two other items, educational and cultural affairs and 
reconstruction expenditures, accounted for practically all of the three- or four-fold 
increase in civil expenditures in this three-year period. Expenditures on educational 
and cultural affairs rose from $13 million in 1933-1934 to approximately $43 million 
in 1936-1937. Reconstruction expenditures showed an increase from $1 million in 
1933=1934 to between $50 and $100 million in 1936—1937. Amounts reported as ex- 
penditures on reconstruction purposes show great disparity between the two available 
sources for the last two years of the period. The public finance yearbook reported re- 
construction expenditures in 1935=1936 of $42 million; The statistical abstract, $69 
million. For 1936=1937 the reported figures are $98 million and $47 million respec- 
tively. Subsidy expenditures for the last three years of the Nanking period are re- 
ported as follows: 


The statistical abstract The public finance yearbook 
(in millions of CNC) 
1934=35 $ 49 $ 50 
1935=36 100 90 


1936=37 89 119 
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Although we cannot be assured of the accuracy of the reported expenditures on edu- 
cational and cultural affairs and reconstruction, nor of the actual use of funds ap- 
propriated for these purposes, the increase in expenditures on these items was eco- 
nomically progressive. Even in the final fiscal year of the Nanking government period 
the amounts spent on these items and civil establishments generally were relatively 
small, Approximately one-third of total civil expenditures was used for provincial and 
local subsidies. We conclude that the actual increase in expenditures on constructive 
civil purposes was insignificant, considering the fact that a large part of this increase 
was fictitious as explained above. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Cleveland 
March 30-April 2, 1953. Members having papers to present should send 
requests to Professor Delmer Brown, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Department of History, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
The committee has complete freedom to select and solicit papers which 
will best contribute to a balanced program. 
NOMINATIONS 

The attention of members is called to Bylaw 10, which makes it pos- 
sible for fifteen members to nominate candidates for elective officers if 
they wish to do so. The pertinent section reads as follows: ‘‘It shall also 
be obligatory upon the (Nominating) Committee to include among the 
nominees for any office the names of persons nominated by petitions 
signed by fifteen members in good standing and deposited with the Com- 
mittee or the Secretary...at least 90 days prior to the Membership Meet- 
ing. The Committee may, if it desires, distinguish between its nominees 
and those nominated by petition.’’ To be acted upon, all such petitions 
should be in the hands of the Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Professor Knight Biggerstaff, 133 Morrill Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. not later than December 30, 1952. 
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Il. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REFORM IN SOUTH 
AND SOUTHEAST ASIA* 


CHARLES WOLF, JR.” 


N the area under consideration in this paper, eight countries* with a popu- 
lation of 600 million people or about 30% of the world’s total population 

have acquired their independence since the end of World War II. National gov- 
ernments in this area are faced with serious economic, social and other prob- 
lems, many of them long-standing but of more compelling current importance 
because of the raised expectations of the Asian peoples. The technical and 
financial resources of these governments for meeting their problems are limited 
and, in some cases, ineffectively and inefficiently used. Their ability to de- 
velop, in the short-term future, solutions to these problems judged effective 
by their people will determine the survival of these or similarly-oriented gov- 
ernments, or their replacement by chaos or extremism. 

What are the basic internal economic problems which confront the Asian gov- 
ernments? There is, of course, a danger in generalizing on the problems of a 
region as diverse as South and Southeast Asia. Variations among countries in 
the region are marked and significant. Nevertheless, I think the most pressing 
economic problems facing national governments in this region may be profitably 
approached in terms of two broad categories: (1) the problem of economic de- 
velopment; and (2) the problem of what, for want of a more precise analytical 
term, I shall call ‘‘reform.”’ In the analysis which follows emphasis is placed 
on the first of these categories: economic development (five of the six sec- 
tions of the paper deal with aspects of the development problem). Less time 
and space is devoted to discussing the reform problem because of my personal 
view that the most realistic and effective approach to reform problems in the 
area is, generally, through economic development. The converse is not valid. 
Rapid reform in South and Southeast Asia is more feasible in the context of an 
expanding economy, (though I do not contend that reform will follow automati- 
cally if development is initiated), Economic development, on the other hand, 


1The region considered in this paper is the mainland and island Asian area from 
India and Pakistan eastwards, excluding Japan and the mainland of Communist China. 
Where a general reference is made to the ‘‘Asian Area,”’ it is this region which is re- 
ferred to. 

?This article is a revised version of a paper presented to the Far Eastern Associa- 
tion in April 1952, when the author was with the Mutual Security Agency. The views 
expressed are tha author’s personal opinions and do not represent the views of any 
government agency. 


5India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Burma, the Philippines, and the Associated States of 
Indochina (Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos.) 
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may be delayed and complicated if primary emphasis is, initially, placed on 
reform, as such. The greater emphasis placed on economic development in this 
paper should not be interpreted either as a failure to recognize the critical 
and immediate importance of reform, particularly in certain countries, nor as a 
denial of the significant interrelationship between these two categories of 
problems. The economic ingredients of building strength for the free world in 
the Asian area consist of contributions to solutions to both. 

In the discussion which follows, an attempt is first made to define certain 
key aspects of the much used and confused term ‘‘economic development.’’ A 
brief analysis is then set forth of technology and investment in relation to 
economic development in South and Southeast Asia. Finally, the problem of 
reform is defined and discussed, and its relation to the preceding analysis of 
economic development is outlined. 


I. What is an Underdeveloped Economy? 


Economic development may be usefully analyzed in terms both of the struc- 
ture and functioning of underdeveloped economies. 

In a structural sense, economic development refers to the pattern of produc- 
tion implicit in the relationship between the factors of capital, entrepreneur- 
ship and skilled labor, on the one hand, and unskilled labor and land, on 
the other. In underdeveloped economies there is a greater use of unskilled 
labor and land in relation to national output than in a developed economy, and 
a correspondingly smaller use of skilled labor, capital and entrepreneurship 
relative to the potential for productive employment of these factors. This fact 
leads to the hypothesis, on the side of factor returns, that a far greater share 
of national income in underdeveloped economies will frequently represent a 
return to unskilled labor and to the owners of land (rent), than in a developed 
economy. In a developed economy, interest—representing the return to capi- 
tal—=profits—representing a return to entrepreneurship—and wages of skilled 
labor will typically represent a correspondingly greater share of national in- 
come. This hypothesis may seem to contradict a fairly well-established fact 
about underdeveloped economies: that profit margins and interest rates are 
frequently higher than those prevailing in more developed economies. But this 
fact refers to high rates, while the preceding statements, concerning distributive 
shares of national income, refer to aggregates. In underdeveloped economies, 
the roles of capital, skilled labor and entrepreneurship in production are so 


“The fact that underdeveloped economies are characterized by a lower ratio of capi- 
tal, entrepreneurship and skilled labor than developed economies does not necessarily 
imply that all economies so characterized are underdeveloped. Underdevelopment im- 
plies an unutilized capacity for productive employment of these factors. A low ratio 


of these factors to output may mean simply that no or little physical capacity exists 
for their productive employment. 
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small relative to those of unskilled labor and land, that even high rates of re- 
turn on the scarce factors do not add up to a substantial share of national in- 
come. In fact, the further hypothesis may be advanced that there is a direct 
relationship between the prevalence of high interest and profit rates, and the 
relatively lower fraction which these distributive shares represent of the na- 
tional income in underdeveloped as contrasted with developed economies. It 
is suggested that the scarcity of these factors accounts both for the high rates 
of return (i.e. capital and entrepreneurial competition do not act to force rates 
of return down, as in developed economies) and for the low fraction of national 
income represented by the corresponding distributive shares in the aggregate. 

The foregoing hypothesis, concerning the structural distinction between a 
developed and underdeveloped economy, may be represented in terms of the 
following algebraic expressions: 


Let r=interest 
R = rent 
We = wages to unskilled labor (including agricultural labor) 
Ws = wages to skilled labor 
P = profits 
Y = national income 
subscripts ‘‘d’’ and ‘‘u’’ denote developed and underdeveloped 
economies, respectively 


Ru + Weu 


Rg + Weg 
eo tS 
Yu Yd 


Weut Puttu Woqgt+Pqtrq 
cy SEE, ae SS 
Yu Yq 


It should be noted that these expressions may be extremely difficult to meas- 
ure, or may be distorted by extra-market causes. For example, in a socialized 
economy interest and profit may be abolished by fiat, and arrogated wholly to 
the State, or redistributed or otherwise obscured. It should also be noted that 
in some underdevelcped economies, particularly those in which agriculture is 
organized on the basis of large plantations, rather than small holdings, earn- 
ings that more properly represent a rental return to the owners of land, may be 
considered profits. Social structure and land tenure will thus condition the ac- 
counting of distributive shares. A further difficulty arises in connection with 
distinguishing between skilled and unskilled labor. If the distinction has 
**commonesense’’ validity, it still lacks conceptual clarity and represents a 
problem of measurement. 

Apart from the distinction between wages of skilled and unskilled labor, a 
word may be added about the other components of the two algebraic expres- 
sions in a developed economy. In the U. S. in 1950, profits and interests 
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amounted to nearly 21% of the national income (assuming that a minimum of 
one-third of the income of unincorporated enterprises represents profits, in ad- 
dition to reported corporate profits), while rental income of persons amount to 
less than 3% percent of national income.’ Roughly comparable data for Indo- 
nesia in 1938 indicate that profits and interest represented only 11 percent of 
national income in that year.® 

Clearly, considerable research remains to be done to pin this matter of dis- 
tributive shares down more precisely. The statements in the text are conse- 
quently offered merely as hypotheses still to be demonstrated and quantified. 

In pursuing the structural analysis of underdevelopment further it should be 
noted that obviously the relative utilization of different factors of production 
is a matter of ecology as well as of stage of economic development. An agri- 
cultural economy will have a higher ratio of land to labor and capital than an 
industrialized economy. An underpopulated economy will have a lower ratio of 
labor to other factors than an overpopulated one. But the structural differences 
between developed and underdeveloped economies remain significant. A de- 
veloped agricultural country such as New Zealand, for example, will have a 
higher ratio of capital, entrepreneurship and skilled labor to other factors than 
an underdeveloped agricultural economy such as Indonesia. And, similarly, a 
developed but underpopulated economy will have a higher ratio of capital, 
entrepreneurship and skilled labor to other factors than an underdeveloped and 
underpopulated country. 

Allowing for ecological influences, it can therefore be said that the term 
economic development carries with it quite definite implications concerning 
the structure of production. One measureable index of the structural aspect of 
economic development lies in the occupational distribution of the gainfully 
employed. A comparison of occupational distribution in New Zealand and 
Indonesia affords a striking indication of the typical structural differences 
between a developed and an underdeveloped economy. 

In addition to the obvious points of contrast, in the following table, I would 
call attention to two points suggested by the data. The first is the greater 
concentration of labor in what are inherently ‘‘capital-using’’ occupations in 
New Zealand, e.g. industry, transport and communications; and the second is 
the greater concentration of labor in New Zealand in fields which, notwith- 
standing the indefiniteness of the term, require skilled labor, e.g. industry, 
professions, and public administration. These points underscore the structural 
differences between developed and underdeveloped economies, conceived in 


SSurvey of Current Business, Supplement, National Income, 1951, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, p. 150. 

*However, in Jamaica and Puerto Rico the share of national income reported as 
profits and interest is higher than in the U. S., which is at variance with the hypothe- 
sis offered above—cf. National Income Statistics 1938-48 Statistical Office of the U. N. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
Indonesia and New Zealand * 
(per cent of total gainfully employed) 








Indonesia New Zealand 

(1930) (1950) 
Agriculture 70% 27.5% 
Livestock and Fishing 1.3% 2% 
Commerce and Banking 5% 14.5% 
Industry 10% 28.8% 
Transport and Communications 1.4% 9% 
Professions and Public Administration 2.4% 12% 
Other 9.9% 8% 





*Indonesian figures based on 1930 census. Although no later data are available, it 
is reasonable to assume that no significant change in occupational distribution has 
occurred. Quite probably, the percentage of gainfully employed in industry is presently 
lower than in 1930 because industrial production in Indonesia is presently estimated 
to be only about 60% of prewar, (1951). 

New Zealand Data from the 1951 New Zealand Year Book and from the Monthly Ab- 
stract of Statistics, New Zealand, Feb., 1950. The table raises the question whether 
New Zealand can be referred to as a ‘‘developed agricultural economy”’ since a higher 
fraction of the gainfully employed is in industry than agriculture. I would say the char 
acterization applies because New Zealand’s industry is not ‘theavy,’’ and is based 
on the country’s agricultural output, rather than on raw materials imports or mineral 
output. The table can thus be said to represent a comparison between a developed and 
underdeveloped economy, both of which may be termed “‘agricultural’’ in the above 
sense. 


terms of the relative roles of different factors of production, which we have 
already discussed. 


Il. What is Economic Development? 


From the point of view of its effect on the free world’s strength, and on in- 
ternal stability in the Asian Area, the economic and, to a large extent, politi- 
cal significance of the structural aspect of economic underdevelopment lies 
in its effect on the rate of growth in the real national product, i.e. on the 
functioning of the economy. It is theoretically possible for economies which 
are structurally developed to have a lower secular rate of growth than some 
economies which are structurally less developed but which have begun the 
process of development. (I might mention parenthetically that, in general, use 
of the term ‘‘process of development’’ in this paper refers to a self-generating 
pattern of economic growth in which sufficient new investment from increments 
in income is directed into productive channels to ensure a further growth in 
real income.) However, the real problem of economic underdevelopment arises 
more typically in the form of an overlapping and interrelation between the 
structural and functional aspects to which I have referred. 

Economies are structurally underdeveloped when they lack capital and 
skilled technology, and their functional development is restricted by the diffi- 
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culty of creating new capital and disseminating skills where little are already 
in existence. For example, in a highly developed economy like the U. S., there 
is perhaps $4,000-$12,000 in capital equipment per worker (the range depend- 
ing on the occupation concerned) which results in a level of gross national 
product sufficiently high so that, taken in conjunction with the savings pro- 
pensity of the economy, gross private domestic investment amounts to over 17 
percent of the Gross National Product (in 1950). This volume of investment in 
turn results in a rate of growth in gross product, again in 1950, of over 7% in 
real terms (although more typically the annual rate of growth in real product 
is perhaps 3% in the American economy). 

By contrast, in the structurally underdeveloped economies of South and 
Southeast Asia, there may be the equivalent of $20=30 of capital per worker. 
In turn, due to the resulting level of productivity and income, the rate of new 
capital formation is perhaps 3 or 4 percent of the gross national product, and 
the annual rate of growth in national product is very small in real terms, even 
this small increase being largely a reflection of the annual growth in popula- 
tion. Similarly, the shortage of existing technicians, and low level of literacy 
make all the more difficult the task of disseminating new skills. To raise the 
level and rate of economic development, thus depends on both improving tech- 
nology and increasing productive investment. 


Ill. Technology 


One economist has referred to the level of technology in an economy as its 
‘*intangible capital.’ Certainly one basic tool for accelerating economic de- 
velopment, both structurally and functionally, is technology and technical as- 
sistance. To a considerable extent, underdeveloped countries can ‘‘economize’”’ 
on the volume of investment required for development by adopting the latest 
skill or method without having to provide the investment originally needed in 
research, experimentation and experience to develop the skill or method. New 
methods of crop rotation, of disease prevention and control, of fertilizer use 
and irrigation can be adopted by underdeveloped countries with relatively little 
investment, to raise the return from existing resources and to help rectify 
somewhat the imbalance in the economy’s structure. 

In most cases, however, the adoption of advanced technology by underde- 
veloped economies requires initial investment to provide capital equipment or 
working capital needed for applying the new skill or method. While the factors 
of technology and investment can be separated theoretically as distinct aspects 
of economic development, they are in fact closely associated and must move 
together if functional and structural development are to be accelerated. Modern 


"Singer, H. W., Development Projects as Part of National Development Programmes, 
U. N. Technical Assistance Administration, Volume I, p. 2, Lahore, 1951. 
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technology in agricultural as well as industrial fields requires productive in- 
vestment to be effective, in the same sense that skilled labor requires tools 
to be effective. 

It has frequently been noted that there is a serious danger in providing ex- 
ternal capital without first assuring a technological climate to enable optimum 
use of such capital. Clearly, the dearth of skilled labor and experienced man- 
agement constitute a major limitation on the capacity of Asian economies to 
absorb domestic and foreign capital. There is hardly need to argue the propo- 
sition that investment (from both foreign and domestic sources) may be too 
rapid in relation to the technical capacity of the recipient economy to utilize 
investment effectively, and may under such conditions lead not only to eco- 
nomic waste but ultimately to political and social frustration, disappointments 
and reaction. However the converse proposition—that there is a risk that 
technological advance may be too rapid in relation to likely capital availabili- 
ties—has seldom been advanced. 

Theoretically, improved technology enables an economy to obtain a larger 
return per unit of existing factors of production, i.e., to raise productivity. In 
this context, there would be no problem of relating technical assistance and 
technological progress in Asia to capital availabilities. In practice, however, 
there is a problem. For the most part, the technology which developed econo- 
mies, and particularly the U. S., have devised require a significant amount of 
capital to be utilized effectively. Improved technology does not usually mean 
that, given exactly constant resources, the productivity of those resources 
will be increased. Improved technology, in practice, more frequently means 
that given existing resources plus certain capital requirements associated 
with the advanced technology, productivity of the existing resources will be 
increased, quite apart from the return (interest) on the capital itself. Addi- 
tional capital will, presumably, always raise output, apart from improved tech- 
nology. The point at issue here is that frequently for improved technology to 
be adopted, thereby raising the productivity of existing factors of production, 
initial investment is required. The productivity of land, for example, may be 
immediately doubled in some parts of Asia through irrigation which permits 
double-cropping; or through the use of artificial fertilizer. But the new methods, 
to be effective, will require considerable fixed capital (e.g. tubewells, irriga- 
tion pumps, etc.) or working capital (e.g. fertilizer) or both. 

In brief, the point is that many—if not most—forms of advanced technology 
create a demand for capital if the technology is to be successfully applied. 
Whether technical assistance takes the form of agricultural extension, or of 
public health or vocational training, it will create demands for capital, which 
demands are, in the Asian economies concerned, by no means sure to be satis- 
fied. The rise of frustration, disappointment and political reaction in such an 
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eventuality is likely. Technological progress, irrespective of capital availabili- 
ties may, for this reason, involve a risk at least as great as that involved in 
stimulating a rate of investment which is too rapid in relation to the technical 
capacity of an economy to absorb investment effectively. 

In both the planning and operation of economic development programs in 
Asia, it should hardly be necessary to emphasize the direct and intimate as- 
sociation between technological progress and adequate capital availabilities 
for investment. 


IV. The Pattern of Existing Investment 


Increasing the volume and rate of productive investment depends on meas- 
ures to alter the pattern of existing investment, and on measures to attract 
additional savings for investment either internally or from abroad. An effective 
stimulus to the process of development in South and Southeast Asia depends 
on the success of such measures. 

It is, of course, true that private savings in underdeveloped economies tend 
to be small because of the low level of per capita income, and the high average 
propensity to consume. Yet some saving does go on, and although recognizing 
the need for additional capital to accelerate development, we should not lose 
sight of the pattern of existing investment and of the important problem of 
channeling current savings into productive investment. 

Because of the depression-consciousness of much economic writing in the 
thirties and early nineteen forties’, Western economists have perhaps tended 
to emphasize the volume rather than the pattern of investment. If the invest- 
ment problem is construed as one of maintaining a sufficient volume of effec- 
tive demand to insure a given amount of employment, then it does not much 
matter whether investment takes the form of additions to inventories (provid- 
ing they are voluntary additions), real estate improvements, commercial con- 
struction or other relatively unproductive forms, or whether investment actually 
contributes to maximizing the output of goods and services in a subsequent 
period. 

Modern investment theory has therefore tended to concentrate on the volume 
of investment and its relationship to the business cycle, assuming that the 
pattern of investment would be automatically regulated by the interest rate, 
and, according to some theories of profit, by the profit rate. 

It is questionable whether this assumption was fully valid in developed 
economies. At any rate, it certainly obscures a major feature of the problem 
of economic development in underdeveloped economies. For these economies, 
the pattern of investment is a pressing problem. When we say that strong meas- 
ures should be directed toward altering the pattern of investment and channel- 
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ing existing savings into more productive investment, we mean that the exist- 
ing investment pattern is frequently such that private savings go into specu- 
lative or precautionary hoardings in kind, into gold, real estate, or sometimes 
into increases in foreign exchange reserves for the economy as a whole. At 
the same time, the field of productive investment frequently remains largely 
neglected. In these economies, prevailing interest and profit rates do not, as 
a general rule, regulate the flow of savings into productive investment. On the 
contrary, in the underdeveloped economies of the Asian area which have fre- 
quently tended to be inflation-ridden under the combined stimuli of budgetary 
deficits and export surpluses, interest and profit rates have often served to 
guide capital into speculative hoarding. The demand for savings by potentially 
productive private or public enterprise is often weak and ineffective partly for 
the institutional reason that organized capital markets and savings institutions 
do not exist, and partly because there is a shortage of certain key resources 
which are needed to make potentially productive enterprise into an active 
bidder for the savings that do occur in the economy. 

The key resources or bottleneck factor is of fundamental importance in de- 
termining the pattern of investment in underdeveloped areas. The lack of 
entrepreneurship, the absence of a certain skill, the lack of effective public 
services in a potentially productive area, are the kinds of key resource short- 
ages which inhibit the flow of private savings into what would otherwise be 
highly productive activities. Of course, it is precisely these key resource 
shortages which define what we mean by an underdeveloped economy in the 
structural sense of the term. We therefore emerge with this proposition: in 
underdeveloped economies the savings that occur do not naturally tend to be 
channeled into potentially productive activities precisely because of the struc- 
tural underdevelopment of these economies. To break this circle of misuse of 
existing resources is fundamental to the problem of accelerating functional 
development. 

Technology and technical assistance are clearly of basic importance in 
contributing to relocation of resource use. Vocational training, industrial work 
centers, agricultural extension work, can be of considerable influence in 
stimulating productive investment on the technical side. On the financial 
side, institutions can be developed which will mobilize existing private sav- 
ings and channel them into productive private or public investment. In one 
sense, taxation represents the most important single instrument for channel- 
ing ‘‘savings’’ into investment, in underdeveloped areas. As indicated by the 
tax program enacted by the Philippine Government pursuant to the Foster- 
Quirino agreement of November 14, 1950, underdeveloped countries can in- 
crease the funds available for public investment by tax legislation and en- 
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forcement. Without sufficient attention devoted to ways to increase tax re- 
ceipts, governments in underdeveloped economies may become more adept at 
using the Central Bank mechanism for financing public outlays than raising 
funds by taxation. The consequence may be a reduction in real public invest- 
ment through inflation. 

To some extent, the promotion of capital markets may aid in channelling 
savings into productive investment, and thereby hasten the process of economic 
development. Governments may take some steps in promoting private capital 
markets by underwriting the par value or some fraction thereof for private se- 
curity flotations to increase their marketability. It is, of course, doubtful 
whether such a device would be of much consequence at present in certain 
countries of South and Southeast Asia where the marketability of the govern- 
ment’s own securities is sometimes confined to the Central Banks. The flota- 
tion of small government issues, on a selective, special-purpose basis, and 
on attractive terms, might have an effect over perhaps a five-year period in 
establishing confidence in government securities and subsequently in pos- 
sible government guarantees for private securities. 

Other possible measures for encouraging the flow of existing savings into 
productive investment would include the development of branch banking, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, and the raising of interest rates received by savers. 
At the same time it would be necessary to avoid a corresponding rise in interest 
rates charged to borrowers, which in many cases are already prohibitively high. 
The need, in this connection, is to reduce the margin between the interest paid 
savers and that charged to productive borrowers—if necessary by subsidizing 
the latter. Another potentially useful device is the industrial bank or develop- 
ment corporation, which may be effective in promoting new investment by ex- 
tending loans, by equity investment on its own account, and by guaranteeing 
the investment of private funds in approved enterprises. 

But all these devices, though likely to be helpful and relevant to the criti- 
cal investment problem in the Asian Area, are not panaceas. They are means 
of stimulating, and encouraging new investment; but they are not substitutes 
for an evolving spirit of entrepreneurship which is responsive to economic in- 
centives and which is directed toward production and economic growth. The 
entrepreneurial drive has been discussed and analyzed at length, and it is be- 
yond the scope of this paper to discuss it here. Suffice to say that this drive 
is as much a function of social and cultural factors in the community as it is 

*For various reasons a discussion of which would be outside the scope of this 
Paper, it is frequently characteristic of underdeveloped economies that they must ob- 
tain major tax revenues through foreign trade taxes (e.g. exchange taxes and certifi- 


cates, duties, etc.) rather than through internal taxes. In this connection, cf. Schles- 


inger, E. R., Multiple Exchange Rates and Economic Development, Princeton, 1952, 
pp. 20, 23=27. 
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a function of the existence or non-existence of branch banking, suitable interest 
rates, and development corporations. 


V. The Need for a Growing Volume of Investment 


Thus far, we have concentrated on the problem of achieving a more produc- 
tive utilization of existing savings by providing channels for directing such 
savings into productive investment. In several of the Asian countries, the 
factor limiting economic development is not yet, or at least has not until very 
recently been, the overall shortage of resources—as is frequently assumed—= 
but rather of shortages of the key resources already mentioned, resulting in a 
relatively unproductive utilization of saved resources in the aggregate. Sympto- 
matic of this basic problem has been the occasional accumulation by certain 
Asian countries of large foreign exchange and gold holdings which, from the 
viewpoint of accelerating economic development, represent unproductive hoards. 
Some observers have noted the paradoxical but important fact that at the same 
time as certain countries are verbally emphasizing their policy of promoting 
economic development and asserting their need for larger scale foreign aid to 
accelerate development, they have been pursuing restrictive fiscal and foreign 
exchange policies which slow down or halt their development. For example, in 
1951, Burma increased its holdings of free sterling by 13 million pounds, and 
Thailand and Indonesia increased their total foreign exchange and gold hold- 
ings by the equivalent of about $70 million and $140 million respectively. To 
some extent these surpluses were the results of temporarily high export prices 
or of world market shortages, rather than only of restrictive fiscal measures, 
or of import licensing or exchange controls. But in any case their effect in 
slowing down development has been plain. 

In such countries, one major purpose of technical and financial assistance 
is to increase the capacity to absorb productive investment initially from re- 
sources already available but misdirected, and subsequently from additional 
resources supplied from foreign sources and domestically from part of the 
increments in national product resulting from economic development. In tap- 
ping some of the increased national product for investment, the same techniques 
and institutions referred to in connection with the better utilization of exist- 
ing savings, are relevant. But even assuming a more effective utilization of 
existing savings, and the successful tapping of increases in income for new 
investment, economic development in South and Southeast Asia will require 
more than ‘‘bootstrap’’ financing. In fact, the thesis may be advanced that 
significant economic development, in those underdeveloped Asian countries, 
which have and wish to maintain free political systems, can only occur through 
the assistance of foreign capital. 
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Over the past century, where the most significant new economic develop- 
ment has occurred under free political systems—notably in the U. S., and in 
several of the nations of the British Commonwealth—foreign capital has played 
an important role. In South and Southeast Asia, self-financing of development 
without any external assistance, would necessarily mean slow development 
because of the extremely low level of per capita income and the relatively 
high average propensity to consume. Within a framework of relatively free and 
unregimented political forms, the rate of development in South and Southeast 
Asia would probably be particularly slow in the absence of foreign capital, 
because political pressure to translate production gains into increased con- 
sumption would limit new investment sharply. Of course, in terms of the pri- 
marily political motivation of economic development in the areamboth from the 
viewpoint of the United States and of the Asian governments themselves— 
time is of the essence. It is in the short-run that the Asian governments must 
prove their capacity to meet the enhanced expectations of their people if com- 
munist attempts at internal subversion are to be defeated. It is in the short-run 
that strength for the free world must begin to be built in this region if it is to 
have a chance to endure for the longer run. Private and public foreign invest- 
ment are essential means of speeding the rate of economic development in 
South and Southeast Asia. 

Relatively little private foreign investment has gone into this region in the 
post-war period. There are, however, some still inconclusive indications that 
private foreign investment may yet play a real role in Asia’s economic de- 
velopment. The Mutual Security Act of 1951 extended the guarantee benefits, 
available under the Economic Cooperation Act in Europe, to the Far East. 
These benefits embrace two kinds of investment guaranties: a) guaranties to 
investors against losses incurred through subsequent inconvertibility of earn- 
ings; and b) guaranties against losses due to expropriation or confiscation by 
a recipient government or successor government. Some initial interest has been 
evinced by private U. S. investors and by certain of the Asian governments in 
these purely voluntary benefits, which apply only to investments approved by 
both the Asian and U. S. governments. 

It is, obviously, difficult to estimate how significant an incentive to private 
investment these guaranties can be, in quantitative terms. They do not, for 
example, offer any counter to the deterrent to foreign investment which high 
dividends and profits in the U. S. have represented in recent years. Nor do 
they answer of themselves the question of Asian attitudes toward private U. S. 
investment. The nationalist governments of the Asian Area have frequently 
been suspicious of or even hostile to foreign investment because of the politi- 
cal control associated with such investment in the colonial past. As a more 
secure and mature attitude toward the possession of political power evolves 
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in these countries, it may be hoped that they will realize that the economic 
development of other countries, including the U. S., Canada and Australia, 
has been vastly accelerated by private foreign capital without any concomitant 
growth in foreign political influence or abridgement of national sovereignty. 


VI. The Problem of Reform 


Reform, no less than economic development, is an important ingredient of 
building strength in South and Southeast Asia. By reform, I mean measures in 
which the active motivation is equity rather than output. Building popular 
loyalty for the present moderate governments in this region and building re- 
sistance to violent internal change or communist ‘“‘liberation,’’ require more 
than an attack on the problem of production, of economic structure, of tech- 
nology and investment. Measures which aim at attaining fair play and equity 
are of equal importance. 

There are two identifiable ingredients of reform problems in the Asia area. 
One is primarily economic and can be expressed in terms of the distribution or 
maldistribution of income. The egregious feature of land tenure in Central 
Luzon, for example, has been that the tenant without animals and land of his 
own has retained an inequitably small share of his output and has paid an ex- 
cessively large share in rent to his landlord. Expecting something better through 
the now characteristic tendency of human expectations to rise, or as a result 
of campaign promises, or communist blandishments, the tenant has frequently 
become embittered, resentful, and receptive to programs of violent change. 

The second ingredient of situations requiring reform is socio-psychological. 
It concerns the common man’s feeling of status, of self-respect, and his sense 
of ‘bargaining power.’’ It involves not so much the share of the product which 
he receives as the attitude which accompanies his receipt of this share. Does 
the landlord give him his share in a spirit of condescension or affected toler- 
ance? Is he in constant fear that the landlord may accord him a smaller share 
with the next crop? Or is there a recognition of his rights, his productive stat- 
ure, his self-respect? The desire for private ownership of land in much of Asia 
frequently comes less from the expectation that the individual’s consumption 
and income will rise, than from the sense of status and prestige and satisfac- 
tion which ownership of land will entail. The private or communal land-owning 
Javanese tani is higher on the social scale than a wage-earning plantation or 
oil worker—though the latter may actually receive a higher real income. The 
same situation is not unfamiliar to Western economies. Quite frequently the 
self-employed professional or business man is envied for his independence by 
the executive in a large corporation or by the bureaucrat in the public service. 
The socio-psychological aspect of reform problems can be as explosive as 
the more directly economic aspect. The appeal of the Marxist slogan ‘‘the ex- 
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propriators are expropriated’’ is not primarily economic, but psychological and 
social. It is frequently most compelling in present day Asia where feelings of 
offended dignity and unsatisfied expectations exist. 

In approaching reform problems in Asia, Western attitudes have, I think, 
tended towari formalism, legalism and idealism rather than pragmatism. Let 
me describe what I mean. Assume we become aware of a critical problem of 
maldistribution or exploitation, e.g. excessive rents, usurious interest rates, 
exploitative agricultural wages, etc. At our best, as scholars or officials, we 
investigate the facts which identify the scope and seriousness of the problem. 
Our next thought is usually legal. We sometimes suggest to the Asian govern- 
ment concerned that legislation prescribing a ceiling on rents or interest rates, 
or a floor on wages be enacted, and we may help to devise formuli for deter- 
mining ‘‘equitable’’ rents or interest rates or wages depending on output, cost 
of living, and so on. We may try to use various levers available to us to in- 
duce reluctant governments to enact such legislation, achieving varying de- 
grees of success depending on the effectiveness of our leverage. But inevitably 
and recurrently the problem of enforcing such legislation must be faced. In 
direct proportion to the seriousness of the original reform problem, we are 
likely to encounter the strength of vested interests which stand to lose by en- 
forcement and which have considerable influence and power to prevent en- 
forcement—either through the government or, if need be, in opposition to 
government. 

I would suggest that perhaps a more realistic approach to the problem would 
be what I would term the theory of competing-incentives, or of alternative op- 
portunities. Perhaps the most effective way to deal with reform problems is by 
measures which create incentives and build up alternative opportunities that 
widen the area of choice open to the oppressed. Let me illustrate the argument 
by an example. In the Philippines, one of the major reforms envisaged in the 
Foster-Quirino Agreement was the enactment of a minimum agricultural and 
industrial wage law. In April 1951 quite a remarkable law was enacted, which 
promised immediate wage increases to about 30% of Philippine wage labor, 
and over a two year period promised benefits to most of the remainder of the 
labor force. The law has been accompanied by serious enforcement problems.’ 
The idea of alternative opportunities would suggest that the minimum wage 
law, highly meritorious in itself, would have a far better chance of succeeding 
if accompanied by active public policies designed to promote industrialization 
in the Philippines. The growth of industry would stimulate a demand for labor 
which would tend to raise wages generally. Competition between new business 
and old agricultural and commercial employers for labor would create the com- 
peting incentive and alternative opportunity for labor to shift employment which 


°N. Y. Times, Thursday, January 3, 1952. 
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would redound to labor’s benefit. This would not be a substitute for but a 
complement to the public policy formally enunciated in the minimum wage law. 

Similarly, with the problem of rents and tenure. The Philippines Rice Share 
Tenancy Act of 1936 as amended provided for a relatively equitable distribu- 
tion of crop between landlord and tenant in the proportion of 30% and 70% with 
variations depending on the animals and implements provided by the landlord. 
Again, the enforcement problem, arising from the private landlords’ own armed 
guards and government inertia, resulted in a wide gap between the law and its 
implementation. The theory of competing incentives would suggest that meas- 
ures to open up Mindanao to homesteading, for example, or measures to in- 
dustrialize the Philippines would be desirable complements to achieving the 
goals set forth in the Share Tenancy Act itself. By creating incentives for 
tenants to move, such measures would strengthen the bargaining position of 
tenants as the law alone would not be likely to do. 

Finally, in the field of agricultural credit, basic to the whole land reform 
problem in South and Southeast Asia, the approach I have been proposing would 
also have relevance. Rather than passing a law against usury this approach 
would suggest the desirability, for example, of promoting rural branch banking 
(e.g. through public insurance of deposits and loans) or of building up private 
credit cooperatives, if necessary with some public support. Both measures 
would tend to create vested interests in competition with the monopolistic 
money lender, and open up alternative opportunities for the borrower, thereby 
exercising a downward pressure on interest rates. 

The question may be raised at this time as to why established vested inter- 
ests which presumably are able to prevent enforcement of reformist laws, would 
be expected to stand idly by while competing incentives and alternative op- 
portunities are established which will have the same or similar effects as 
those intended by reformist laws. I would offer two arguments in reply: (1) 
First, it is frequently and understandably easier, from a purely administrative 
point of view, to get results by attacking the problem from two sides (i.e. the 
direct legislative side, and the more indirect ‘‘engineering’’ side) rather than 
from one alone; and (2) Second, the ‘‘engineering’’ method of creating com- 
peting incentives not only promotes reform but, as the foregoing examples sug- 
gest, has the concomitant effect of promoting economic development and growth. 
Reformist measures in Southeast Asia, which are directly tied to productive 
developmental activities, are, I believe, far stronger and more likely to be 
successful than reformist measures alone. 

Referring to the problem of economic inequality in different parts of the 
world, Bertrand Russell recently observed that ‘‘equality must be approached 
not by lowering the standards of the fortunate but by raising the standards of 
the others.’’ I would suggest that this approach also has validity with respect 
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to the problem of reform and to the relation between economic development 
and reform problems in South and Southeast Asia. By widening the horizon of 
opportunity and incentives confronting the Asian peasant, economic develop- 
ment can be the practical instrument for engendering both the hope and reality 
of far greater reform—in the sense in which I have used that term—than can 
possibly be accomplished under more stagnant economic conditions. This does 
not mean that economic development will automatically issue in equity, fair- 
play and reform. Nor does it deny that direct administrative and legislative 
attention to reform problems is frequently necessary, practicable and desirable. 
What it does mean is that under conditions of economic expansion in South and 
Southeast Asia, the prospects for successful reform through legislative and 
administrative measures would be far more favorable than they presently are. 
Given free and responsive political systems in the Asian region, I would sug- 
gest—in a somewhat facetious vein—that economic development is the horse 
and reform the cart in the caravan of social progress. In essence, the competing- 
incentives approach to reform problems is based on the contention that eco- 
nomic development (given a relatively free and non-coercive political system) 
lubricates the legislative machinery of reform. Stimulate—mby industry, techni- 
cal training, homesteading—the demand for the common-man’s services, and 
he will know how to profit from his strengthened position. Make capital more 
reasonably available to him (in the form of credit or in kind) and he will know 
how to retain a significant share of the increased output. If an environment of 
economic growth can be stimulated within the framework of a reasonably free 
political system, reform will move forward by fairly rapid evolution. If reform 
is ‘‘legislated’’ in an environment of economic stagnation in the Asian area, 
then the free political system may collapse as threatened interests seek to 
use the machinery of the state for their own protection, and internal revolu- 
tionary pressures may grow as the gap between the provisions of law and their 
enforcement remains unbridged. If the process of economic development is 
started in South and Southeast Asia, given the present orientation of these 
governments, the reform problem will be manipulable. If, on the other hand, 
reform is emphasized while the economies remain tight and poor, the prospects 
for both successful reform and economic development will be dimmed. 
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II]. COMMENTARY 
NORMAN S. BUCHANAN 


University of California, Berkeley 


. Paauw’s paper on Chinese government expenditures during the Nanking 

period and Mr. Wolf’s paper on contemporary development problems in 
South and Southeast Asia differ appreciably in scope and emphasis. In a sense 
however Mr. Wolf’s paper picks up the discussion where Mr. Paauw leaves it. 
For Mr. Paauw concludes in his last paragraph that in China between 1928 and 
1937 loan-financed government expenditures did not stimulate investment and 
output because ‘‘...the whole political, cultural, and economic milieu of 
Nanking China... discouraged the expansion of output in response to increased 
monetary demand. The repressive influence of each of these factors remains 
to be investigated in detail.’’ Mr. Wolf’s paper is essentially an analysis of 
these factors which inhibit and restrict productive investment and economic 
development in Southeast Asia and what might be done through MSA to im- 
prove matters. Consequently Mr. Paauw’s paper is perhaps more easily dis- 
cussed against the analysis put forward by Mr. Wolf rather than the other way 
about. 

Reduced to outline form Mr. Wolf’s paper contends that underdeveloped 
economies are characterized by an economic structure in which unskilled 
labor and land are abundant relatively to skilled labor, capital equipment and 
entrepreneurship; that this structure affords only low real incomes currently 
and little opportunity to save and invest productively or to augment the average 
level of human skills; that, more specifically, such opportunities are sharply 
limited because certain bottlenecks—such as ‘‘entrepreneurship, the absence 
of a certain skill, the lack of effective public services in a potentially pro- 
ductive area’’—exist and thus block the flow of savings into productive in- 
vestment; thus the bottlenecks cause current investment to be badly used. 
Even were current savings productively invested, however, they will have to 
be supplemented by investment financed from abroad if development is to pro- 
ceed at more than a snail’s pace or even keep pace with population growth; 
how this is to be achieved is not explained, though the author seems to be 
generally optimistic. He concludes his analysis by stressing the importance in 
underdeveloped areas of dividing the national output more ‘‘equitably’’ and of 
giving the common man a sense of status and dignity. These ‘‘reforms’’ how- 
ever are only likely to be realized, in his view, if they are woven into develop- 
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ment programs which afford new opportunities for employment and weaken 
vested interests of long-standing by creating new clusters. “If the process of 
economic development is started in Southeast Asia...the reform problem will 
be readily manipulable.’’ But reform without development will probably fail. 

The above, as this writer understands it, is the substance of Mr. Wolf’s 
analysis of the development problem in Southeast Asia. To be sure it is quali- 
fied and embellished appropriately so that one finds it easy to concur as the 
discussion unfolds. Nevertheless one or two further comments may not be en- 
tirely amiss. 

First, Mr. Wolf seems inclined in the beginning to stress the ‘‘structure’’ of 
the economies in Southeast Asia as the explanation of their poor ‘‘performance,”’ 
for he writes, the ‘‘...significance of the structural aspect of economic de- 
velopment lies in its effect on the rate of growth in the real national product, 
i.e., on the functioning of the economy.’’ But later on he seems to stress the 
bottleneck argument much more in explaining why what savings that are made 
are used so unproductively from the point of view of achieving a steady growth 
of real income. Perhaps these two points can be welded together, but it is not 
clear to this writer just how Mr. Wolf would do so. If one asks why in under- 
developed countries do ‘‘... private savings go into speculative or precaution- 
ary hoardings in kind, into gold, real estate, or sometimes into increases in 
foreign exchange reserves for the economy as a whole.’’ and ‘‘At the same 
time, the field of productive investment frequently remains largely neglected’’ 
it seems to be going a bit far afield to say this is because of the structure of 
production. In other words, this writer wonders if Part I adds very much to the 
bottleneck argument of Part IV. It seems sufficient by itself to account for the 
failure of development to occur: economies which do not invest productively 
mor experience technical change will almost by definition have the kind of 
economic structure which Mr. Wolf labels underdeveloped. True. But what of 
it?* The interesting question is why, in such economies, productive invest- 
ment is so rare and what might be done to make it more common. Mr. Wolf of- 
fers his answer to this poser in Part III. And in the main it is a pretty good 
answer. 

In this writer’s view, however, his explanation of why savings do not flow 
automatically into productive investment in such areas might well have stressed 
chronic inflation and political instability more than it did. Safety of principal 
in real terms always outweighs nominally high rates of return with investors 
even in developed economiesmwhen inflation and political uncertainty domi- 
nate the scene. In such times gold, real estate and foreign exchange are prob- 

‘For this reason this commentator wonders what Mr. Wolf would do with the results 


of the vast amount of research on the structure of underdeveloped economies which he 
seems to feel are so badly needed for his problem. See, Part I. 
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ably as good a hedge as any against currency depreciation; moreover gold and 
foreign exchange have the added appeal that they can be concealed from the 
tax gatherer. Consequently monetary stability instead of a persistent, secular 
depreciation in the purchasing power of money may be an indispensable pre- 
requisite to private investment in productive undertakings or to government 
bond sales to the public for similar purposes.’ 

As a final comment on Mr. Wolf’s paper one wonders if his distinction be- 
tween the legal approach and the “‘competing-incentives’’ approach to the re- 
form problem—despite its appeal—will bear quite the weight he seems to be 
ready to place upon it. If, as he states earlier, ‘‘time is of the essence’’ in 
South and Southeast Asia then reform cannot wholly wait upon development. 
Perhaps the existing or even a smaller pie will have to be cut more equitably 
than it has been and that soon or there will be no base for the kind of develop- 
ment Mr. Wolf has in mind. But of course Mr. Wolf is on sound ground when he 
points out the futility of legal reforms without an economic base to give them 
substance. Laws, such as that in the Philippines described by Mr. Wolf, which 
provide for a 30 per cent increase in wages without any provision for increas- 
ing output are surely the antithesis of wise policy and Mr. Wolf could have 
said so even more bluntly than he did. 

Lack of space and familiarity with the problem permit this writer to comment 
only very briefly on Mr. Paauw’s paper. Perhaps what puzzled him most was 
Mr. Paauw’s struggle to establish that the efforts of the government of China 
during the Nanking period did little to foster economic development when its 
expenditures were only 3.5 per cent of the country’s estimated gross national 
product. But presumably Mr. Paauw’s point is rather that what the government 
did do was to make matters worse rather than better by its policies: it raised 
interest rates and spent most of its acquired funds on military needs. Yet just 
here does one not need to ask ‘worse than what.’ Does Mr. Paauw mean that it 
would have been better for the government to have made no attempt ‘“‘...to 
preserve the military supremacy of the Kuomintang among a group of Chinese 
military rivals.’’ Undoubtedly the ‘‘total satisfaction from available resources”’ 
would have been greater had internal order and security prevailed during the 
period under discussion, and therefore no need for expenditures to establish 
it. But it appears hard to believe that to establish order as such was an un- 
productive expenditure from either the long or short run point of view. As far 
as this writer can determine Mr. Paauw’s dissatisfaction with this episode 
must rest on the contention that it was, in fact, not achieved, or, that it was 


2 This alone would probably not suffice in some underdeveloped areas. It would have 
also to be accompanied by a cultural change which made such productive investments 
on private account approved, even commendable, behavior. This took a long time in 
some European countries. 
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undertaken by the ‘‘wrong’’ group in some sense not clear to this reader from 
his paper. One wonders, too, if the profound effects upon labor supply or avail- 
able capital for industry which Mr. Paauw attributes to these military ventures 
could possibly stem from them in view of the fact that they were but 44 per 
cent of a budget which was itself only 3.5 per cent of gross national product. 
In this context the question also rises as to why, if there were already much 
disguised unemployment in agriculture, laborers drawn into military service 
would not simply be replaced without any falling off in agricultural output. 

What Mr. Paauw’s paper perhaps illustrates as much as anything to one un- 
versed in the Chinese problem and its complex background is the impossibility 
of economic development under a weak government faced with civil disorder 
and without a sound credit position. But can one be sure that matters would 
have been greatly improved had it had unlimited access to a central bank under 
its own control? 

In conclusion the commentator would like to make it clear that his few re- 
marks above are to be considered as mere marginal notes on two papers from 
which he himself learned a good deal. In a specialized field where he feels ill 
at ease this commentator can do no more than draw attention to a few minor 
points in the hope they may be relevant. 





NOTICE 


The Editors of The Far Eastern Quarterly regret to announce that sub- 
stantial portions of Dr. van der Kroef’s article ‘‘The Hinduization of Indo- 
nesia Reconsidered’’ (FEQ XI, 1 Nov. 1951, pp. 17-30) have been found 
to be verbatim translations without adequate acknowledgment or quotation 
marks from J. C. Van Leur’s Eenige beschouwingen betre{fende den ouden 
Aziatischen handel (Middleburg, 1934). The editors will send the evi- 
dence in the form of a reconstructed Dutch text to any subscriber who re- 
quests it. 
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DAVID MITRANY’S MARX AGAINST THE PEASANT:* 
Two Comments on its Implications for the Far East 


BENJAMIN I. SCHWARTZ 
DOUGLAS S. PAAUW 


Harvard University 


I would strongly recommend this book—whatever its shortcomings—to any 
one interested in the modern Far East. This, in spite of the fact that Asia is 
barely discussed in its pages. I would recommend it because it helps to place 
‘the peasant problem’’ which plays such a dominant role throughout Asia into 
an entirely fresh perspective. By studying the fierce conflicts on the role of 
the peasant and of his economy which fill the social thought of nineteenth and 
twentieth century Europe the student of the Far East can be led a.) to re- 
examine some of the unconscious presuppositions underlying his own thinking 
b.) to examine with a more critical eye the presuppositions of various political 
movements in the Far East—presuppositions which are derived, more often 
than not, from the contemporary West than from hoary Asiatic traditions. 

Mitrany’s book is entitled ‘Marx Against the Peasant’’ but its subject is 
actually much larger, for in its attitude toward the peasantry Marxism really is 
part of a much more general cast of mind. This cast of mind might be described 
aS aM aggressive urbanism fanatically bent on destroying ‘‘rural idiocy’’ and 
**peasant backwardness,’’ devoted to the cult of rapid and total industrializa- 
tion and convinced that the peasant’s conception of his own interests must be 
ruthlessly overridden in the name of progress and enlightenment. As Mitrany 
indicates, it was almost inevitable that this fanaticism should produce its di- 
alectic opposite in the form of Russian populism which saw in the peasant the 
mystic harbinger of human redemption. The image of the peasant as it emerges 
from the nineteenth century is either that of the Great Block on the Road to 
Utopia or else of the Bearer of Redemption. He ceases to exist as a human be- 
ing occupying a certain situation, with his own legitimate limitations, aspira- 
tions and interests. 

In the nineteenth century this attitude was often considered to be synonymous 
with ‘‘progressivism’’ and enlightenment. Any defense of the peasant’s right 
to existence even when it did not take the hyperbolic form of Russian popu- 
lism was regarded as reactionary sentimentalism. In the twentieth century, 
however, as Mr. Mitrany shows, fanatic urbanism and industry-cultism became 
the allies not only of Soviet totalitarianism but also of all the seedy little 


*The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1951. $4.50. 
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despotisms of eastern Europe during the interwar period. In the twentieth 
century the dogmatically negative attitude toward the peasant has been appro- 
priated by the new statist reaction. 

The book also serves to set in context the whole Leninist strategy toward 
the peasant which has now become a matter of such immediate relevance 
in the Far East. The Leninist strategy adroitly combines the basic negative 
Marxist evaluation of the peasant with the realization that the discontents 
of the peasants can be harnessed to serve purposes which presumably trans- 
cend their own petty aspirations. They can be used as an engine of political 
power. Chinese Communism has added little to this strategy vis a vis the 
peasant. What it has done is lay bare the mythological nature of the peculiar 
political talents and messianic role imputed by Marx to the urban proletariat. 
It has demonstrated that Marx’s idealized stereotype of the proletarian is no 
less false than his hysterically hostile stereotype of the peasant. In the his- 
tory of Chinese Communism, the proletariat plays precisely the passive role 
which is presumably the historic earmark of the peasant. Yet in spite of the 
fact that Chinese Communism has risen to power on the backs of the peas- 
antry, there is every reason to assume that the original Marxist-Leninist dog- 
mas as well as the example of Stalin’s practice may still inflict untold suffer- 
ing on China’s peasant millions. 

It should be stated in conclusion that the book is not essentially a treatise 
on economics. Mr. Mitrany does not consider, at any great length, the problem 
of whether industrialization is compatible with the continued existence of 
peasant economy although there are hints that his own answer is positive. 
More important, however, the book implies that the problem cannot be consid- 
ered in purely economic terms; that even if there is not easy compatibility be- 
tween peasant economy and industrialism, those who are interested in human 
values dare not ride roughshod over the peasant on the unproven assumption 
that industrialization of any type carries within it the seeds of all human 
felicity. If there is a problem here we must learn to live with the problem and 
not seek immediate simple solutions. For in our day, those who are likely to 
benefit most from the destruction of the peasant are the practitioners of the 
totalitarian state. 


Mitrany’s excellent work on the place of the peasant in the Marxist system 
is not written from the economist’s point of view, although it deals essen- 
tially with matters of economic policy. The fact that the author, who is not an 
economist, has been able to draw so clear a picture of the unfolding of agrar 
ian reorganization in Communist countries suggests an important conclusion 
which Far Eastern specialists will do well to keep in mind. Economic change 
in Communist countries is precipitated by political (Party) policy rather than 
by a change in more genuinely economic conditions. It follows that a study of 
the process of economic change in these countries should stress the political 
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and ideological forces which have induced the reorganization of economic life. 
Economic development has been influenced by political organization else- 
where, but nowhere has the economic process been so completely overshad- 
owed by the political decisions of small groups as in the modern Communist 
countries. 

The colorful title of the book suggests that Marxist theory is hostile to 
the peasant. Through a chain of faulty economic reasoning Marx argued that 
the peasant as an independent economic agent must be destroyed to increase 
agricultural productivity and to promote the general development of a country’s 
economy. Marx’s antipathy to the peasantry, therefore, sprang from his convic- 
tion that the continued existence of this class stood in the way of the speedy 
realization of the overall objectives of Marxism. The more subtle antipathy of 
Marx’s followers has been on the basis of more practical considerations. In 
the Soviet Union, and in China too, the Communists found themselves face to 
face with a peasantry which both produced and consumed the greatest share of 
the country’s output. The peasant was not so much a passive obstacle to eco- 
nomic development as an active competitor for the output of the economy, out 
of which the Communist program necessarily had to be financed. 

It was precisely because of the predominance of agricultural production in 
Eastern Europe and the Far East that Marxism in practice has deviated from 
Marxism in theory. Beginning with the New Economic Policy in the Soviet 
Union, and culminating in Maoism in China, the Communists have departed 
from Marx’s prescription for the accomplishment of the revolution. The es- 
sence of the revolution was changed from the problem of wresting the control 
of capital from the bourgeois class to wresting control of agricultural produc- 
tion from the peasant. 

This deviation from orthodox Marxism resulted from the limitations of Marx- 
ist theory itself. The logical sequence of the Marxist theory of economic de- 
velopment toward socialism flowed only through the unfolding of the capitalis- 
tic process. Thus it was impossible for Marx to distinguish between the appli- 
cation of his doctrines in industrialized and pre-industrialized countries. The 
peasant in Marxist theory was inevitably an independent landholder, who stood 
in the way of the rationalization of agriculture through increasing scale of pro- 
duction. The peasants who confronted the Communists in Eastern Europe and 
the Far East were not an articulate and clearly defined class. They were 
typically not independent landowners, but were involved in a system of restric- 
tive relationships with an atavistic landlord class which had no place in 
Marx’s view of an economy on the verge of revolution. 

In both the Leninist and Maoist formulations of Marxism, therefore, it be- 
came necessary to accomplish an agrarian revolution qualitatively different 
from and greater in significance than that envisaged by Marx. In the first stage 
of this general agrarian revolution, the Communists needed the support of 
the peasant class to destroy the political and economic power of the ‘‘feudal’”’ 
elements in the countryside. In this expropriation of the rura! aristocracy, 
the author points out that the Communists were able to exploit to their advan- 
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tage a revolutionary tide which had been swelling across Eastern Europe 
and Asia—a tide which had little to do with Communism and nothing to do 
with its goals. Thus the peasantry unwittingly became an unnatural partner in 
the Communist purpose; they were freed from political and economic domina- 
tion of the landlord class only to fall into the bondage of new masters. 

In the second stage of the agrarian revolution of modern Communism, the 
Communist alliance with the peasantry is dissolved; and the peasantry itself 
becomes the object of attack. This attack upon the peasantry was waged in 
the Soviet Union during the period of collectivization of agriculture. It is now 
being waged in Communist China by the introduction of numerous devices 
which have been instrumental in transferring an increasingly large share of 
agricultural production to state use. In China, too, it will reach its culmina- 
tion in a general attempt to enforce a comprehensive system of agricultural 
collectivization. Mitrany’s book is useful in clarifying the ultimate goals of 
Chinese Communist agrarian policy. 


Why have the Communists pushed unrelentingly for the submersion of the 
peasant in a system of state dominated agriculture? The author correctly 
points out that Marx’s firm belief that large-scale agriculture is universally 
superior from a productivity point of view does not square with economic 
reality. Yet it should be suggested that the Communists have doggedly fol- 
lowed Marx’s prescription for the organization of agricultural production not 
because of their acceptance of the Marxist productivity argument but because 
the enforcement of Marx’s prescription is the shortest path to general economic 
power. Thus a theoretical error of the master has become a screen for the 
real motives of the power-hungry followers. Where no large-scale accumu 
lations of industrial capital existed to provide the economic base of the new 
regime, this base had to be sought in agriculture. In fact the entry into an in- 
dustrial economy depended first of all on the extraction of a large share of 
the agricultural product; agriculture alone possessed the real output from 
which industrialization could be begun. Collectivization provided the ideal 
means for the forced allocation of a large share of the agricultural product to 
employment for state purposes. As long as the state was able to withdraw its 
chosen share of agricultural output, considerations of agricultural productivity 
became secondary to the regime. Decreased productivity increased the poverty 
of the peasants; it did not restrict the supply of agricultural resources avail- 
able for state use. Agricultural collectivization, therefore, has become (as 
the author points out) a matter of expediency rather than a matter of principle. 


Mitrany’s book will be found to be particularly useful in providing Far East 
ern specialists with a perspective from which recent Communist developments 
in Asia may be interpreted and evaluated. The argumentation of the book suc- 
cessfully establishes the fact that Communist agrarian policy has moved by a 
devious route toward the end described by Marx. Where reality was not in ac- 
cord with Marxist dogma, political and economic forces have been manipulated 
by the Communists to establish equivalence between prediction and fact. 
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Asia and the West. By MAURICE ZINKIN. London: Chatto & Windus, 1951. 295. 
$3.50. 


If we are to cope effectively with the revolutions sweeping Asia, and if we 
are to place the Asian problem in its proper perspective in terms of the over- 
all commitments of the Free World, books like this one should be in the hands 
of policy-makers as well as interested specialists. As a former member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Mr. Zinkin brings to this excellent analysis of the social 
and economic statistics of Asia a warm familiarity with the institutions and 
persons behind the cold figures. His study gives flesh, blood, and meaning to 
the wide range of statistics employed in its preparation, and conveniently re- 
published here in the text. 

The first section is devoted to a survey of the peasant world of Asia. Here 
the author draws a sharp distinction between what he calls the ‘teastern vil- 
lages’’ and the ‘‘western cities’’ of Asia. Quite properly, he concentrates his 
attention upon rural and village problems brought about by the overpopulation 
of the land, internal migrations, low productivity, decline of handicrafts, the 
growth of debt and tenancy, and the impact of the West. He points out with 
more than ordinary clarity the disruptive influence of the West. ‘*The first form 
of the impact,’’ Zinkin asserts, ‘‘was to make it appear that the poverty of the 
East was preventible.’’ (p. 40.) He then goes on to explore how Western ideol- 
ogy has also contributed to the growth of unrest and revolutionary change in 
Asia. 

Zinkin’s second section reviews the psychological barriers to mutual trust 
and understanding erected during the imperialistic age. He examines critically 
the overtones of terms, such as ‘‘exploitation,’’ and concludes that it is not 
exclusively a Western, capitalist evil, and that it is historically subject to a 
variety of interpretations. Following the general discussion of imperialism, 
Zinkin analyses in greater detail the problems of the individual Asiatic coun- 
tries from India eastward. In dealing with India and Burma, Zinkin proceeds 
with a sureness of touch lacking in the chapter on China. His analysis of 
Manchoukuo supports strongly the conclusion that ‘tthe peasant’s support of 
the Communists is his verdict on an industrialization which gave no thought 
to his welfare’’ (p. 142). To Americans, Zinkin’s assertion as a Britisher that 
we ‘‘came to give benefits not to receive them’’ (p. 161) in the Philippines may 
come as a shock. Though conceding America’s benevolence, Zinkin also as- 
serts that alien rule, no matter how well-intentioned, is deficient and a breeder 
of unrest. 

In his third and final section, Zinkin enters the controversy of how to deal 
with the ‘‘New Asia.’”’ Predicting that ‘‘Chinese Communism will be of the 
moderate kind,”’ (p. 204) he envisages a race between ‘‘liberal India’’ and 
Communist China for the favor of the rest of Asia. He further believes that 
America can best check Communism by supporting India. He also proposes 
an economic plan for the rehabilitation and defence of Asia (chapters XIX- 
XXII). Through capital and skill, the West can contribute, he argues, to the 
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industrialization of the new Asia, and in doing so should work through the 
new governments to effect land and social reforms. 

To this reviewer, Zinkin fails to appreciate sufficiently what Japan may 
mean in the future of Asia. The author also fails to provide a thorough exam- 
ination of the conflicts, domestic and international, in the West which will 
make difficult the achievement of a rational Asiatic program for a long time 
to come. Nevertheless, this book deserves the serious consideration of all 
persons concerned about the future of Asia—and the future of the West as well! 


DONALD F, LACH 
University of Chicago 


Buddhism, A Religion of Infinite Compassion: Selections from Buddhist Litera- 
ture. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by CLARENCE H. HAMILTON. 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1952. xxviii, 189 p. $1.75. 


This short yet comprehensive work is the first volume of a projected ‘*Li- 
brary of Religion’’ sponsored by the Committee on the History of Religions of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and aided by a distinguished board 
of editors and a grant from the Edward W. Hazen Foundation. This series of 
source readings with introductions and interpretations will survey the sacred 
scriptures and basic writings of many world religions, past and present. 

Professor Hamilton, of the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
has established himself as a sound scholar of comparative religion, especially 
Buddhism, through teaching, research, and publication in China and America. 
He presents here a compilation and exposition fitted to serve as an introduc- 
tory text for college classes or home study and enjoyment. He puts his readers 
at ease by supplying a brief history and chronology of Buddhism, a table of 
Tipigaka and other scriptures, a glossary of Pali and Sanscrit terms, a bibli- 
ography of standard sources and secondary works, and a helpful explanation 
of how to read Buddhist literature as imaginative suggestion rather than his- 
torical fact or precise legalism. Hinayana with its ideal of self-purification 
and Mahayana with its social enlightenment for the sake of others are viewed 
as complementary rather than as mutually exclusive aspects of a faith which 
has given Asia and the world the related values of personal discipline and 
unselfish devotion derived from the spirit of infinite compassion for universal 
human suffering. 

The body of the book comprises extracts from standard translations of Pali 
scriptures on the life and teachings of Gautama, taken chiefly from the familiar 
works of Max Miiller, Rhys Davids, Lord Chalmers, E. H. Brewster, and E, J. 
Thomas. The Buddha’s main experiences, sermons, and doctrines are covered, 
although many of the fascinating stories, parables, and figures used by Paul 
Carus in The Gospel of Buddha are omitted, perhaps because Dr. Hamilton 
considers them less authentic or relevant. Longest space is given to The 
Dhammapada. Philosophical discourses are intentionally avoided. The author 
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states that he often alters spelling or punctuation to conform to current Ameri- 
can practice. 

The later portion of the collection includes brief translations of Sanscrit 
praises of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and considerably more extensive transla- 
tions from Northern Asiatic Mahayana sources like The Diamond Sutra, The 
Lotus of the Wonderful Law, and The White Lotus Ode. Selections from trans- 
lations and commentaries by seventh century Chinese scholars, notably Hsiian 
Tsang, have been put into English by Professor Hamilton himself and previ- 
ously published by him in more extensive form. Japanese writings touch Ho- 
nen, Shinran, and Nichiren; grouped with them are two Indian scriptures es- 
pecially popular and influential in Nippon. A long dramatic legend and numer- 
ous proverbs from Tibet, and an appended text of an ordination ceremony in 
modern Siam complete the presentation. Even the most innocent reader should 
emerge with a basic understanding of a faith which ‘rises to abiding truths 
common to the higher life of man.’’ 

This volume is paper bound, but a cloth edition at a higher price is prom- 
ised. Other titles soon to appear in the series include two by Frederick C. 
Grant on Hellenistic Religions, and Ancient Roman Religion, and works by 
other authorities on Judaism, Islam, and Eastern Orthodox Christianity. If 
these maintain the high standard set by Clarence Hamilton, contemporary 
scholarship and the reading public will be deeply indebted to The Liberal 
Arts Press and its collaborators. 


EARL CRANSTON 
School of Religion 


University of Southern California 


Economic Bulletin For Asia and the Far East. Second Quarter, 1951. Vol. II, 
No. 2. Prepared by the Research and Statistics Division, Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East (United Nations). Bangkok, 1951. 73 p. 


The latest ECAFE Bulletin, following established form, includes a review 
of the economic situation, January-June, 1951 (40 pages); two special notes: 
on small-loan banks, with special reference to the experience of Indonesia; 
and on electric power production (13 pages); and latest available Asian Eco- 
nomic Statistics (18 pages). As usual the interim Bulletin, pending publica- 
tion of the annual ECAFE report itself, provides the most reliable and con- 
venient source of data available on economic trends in Asia and the Far East. 

Two major factors—one intra-regional, one extermnal—are revealed by these 
latest ECAFE statistics. During the first half of 1951, there was a rise in in- 
dustrial production including iron, steel, machinery, cement, and textiles, 
particularly in India and Japan. Terms of intemational trade in several coun- 
tries were less favorable, as the purchasing power of accumulated foreign ex- 
change was reduced. The volume of exports (particularly of rubber, tin, and 
copra) declined because of fall in export prices; at the same time, prices of 
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imports from the United Kingdom and the United States increased by about 20 
percent. 

Of the two notes in the ECAFE Bulletin, the first is of special interest. In- 
formation available for Indonesia and the Philippines shows that in the former, 
state pawnshops, and in the latter, private pawnshops, were handling an in- 
creasing volume of business. This constituted a frontal attack on the unorgan- 
ized money market, regionally a traditional factor preventing the flow of funds 
into long-term development. As compared with slowly emerging cooperative 
credit associations, small-loan banks required less time for development, less 
education, interest, and participation on the part of the public. From the ex- 
perience studied, ECAFE authorities were able to list governing principles 
and conditions for success of such small banks. 

The ECAFE Bulletin concludes with twelve tables of Asian Economic Sta- 
tistics covering production, traffic, balance of payments, price indices, and fi- 
nancial trends. 


ARDATH W. BURKS 
Rutgers University 


Cape Horn to the Pacific: The Rise and Decline of an Ocean Highway. By 
RAYMOND A. RYDELL. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. ix, 213 including Notes, Bibliography, and Index. $4.00. 


From Magellan to the opening of the Panama Canal, this small book tells 
vividly about the stormy struggle of men and ships battling through the south- 
ern strait or round the Horn to ventures in the Pacific. These maritime and 
commercial enterprises—particularly along the west coasts of North and South 
America and among the islands of the eastern and central Pacific—are em- 
phasized. After an introductory narrative dealing with passages from that of 
Magellan through those of Cook, the author treats the Horn as a unifying 
theme and as a recurrent approach to topical chapters concerning the old 
China trade, the coastal traffic in hides and tallow, Pacific whaling, mission- 
ary enterprise especially in Polynesia, United States and other naval opera- 
tions, the gold rush, the clipper ships and the long intercoastal freight high- 
way for bulky commodities. 

Lucidity, balance, craftsmanship and withal sound research have made this 
a book informative and pleasant to read. Some of its parts have been more 
thoroughly treated in monographic studies, but here is a stimulating interpre- 
tation in a new pattern with anecdotes and humor. Professor Rydell has been 
concerned not only with the growth of enterprises in the Pacific but also with 
their decline, Much is said about changes in business organization and conduct, 
about conditions of labor for seamen, about naval architecture and performance. 

However, one may find oneself asking what is being missed because of the 
one-way approach to the Pacific. The route around the African Cape was pre- 
ferred for so many types of Pacific enterprise, and many trans-Pacific projects 
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can best be followed by including both Capes and both opposite coasts within 
one’s scope. This comment applies particularly to the chapter (VI) on the 
United States Navy. The reviewer expected more about scientific investiga- 
tion, but since this was not made the subject of a separate chapter, proportion 
probably compelled its limitation to exploration and the contributions of Lieu- 
tenant Matthew Fontaine Maury. 

The bibliography for this work is extensive. Manuscript material was uti- 
lized not only in repositories on the West Coast (the Bancroft Library, 
U.C.L.A. Library, California Historical Society and the Henry E. Huntington 
Library) but also in the East in the Library of Congress, The National Ar- 
chives, Essex Institute and the Peabody Museum in Salem, Baker Library of 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration at Harvard, the Houghton 
Library at Harvard, and the New York Public Library. An adequate index and a 
map of Cape Horn and the Strait of Magellan are provided. Among the book’s 
attractions are the fine binding, design and typography which the publishers 
have produced. 


ALLAN B. COLE 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Main Fleet to Singapore. By CAPTAIN RUSSELL GRENFELL, R. N. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. 238. Index. $3.75. 


In this provocative book Captain Grenfell, well known in this country for his 
Bismarck Episode and Nelson the Sailor, returns to some of the controversies 
of his earlier career, when he was one of Britain’s leading exponents of the 
*‘Blue Water School’ of naval strategy. This was the school which believed 
that Britain’s whole course of action during the First World War had been mis- 
taken, that Britain should never have tried to help France on the European 
Continent. About half of Main Fleet to Singapore is another of Captain Gren- 
fell’s superb action narratives; the other half is a prejudiced survey of British 
naval and diplomatic policy in the Far East in modern times. Both parts are 
very interesting—the first for its own sake, the second as a document of a 
kind of Neo-Blimpism which rarely gets the attention it deserves in this coun- 
try. Like many other British officers, Captain Grenfell is naturally and fash- 
ionably anti-Russian, but he is also anti-Churchill, pro-Japanese, and anti- 
American. To take one amusing example of his pro-Japanese twist, he blames 
China for the “infiltration and encroachment’’ into Korea which precipitated 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5. Like officers of the other two navies in- 
volved, Captain Grenfell is also convinced that his country “‘lost’’ the Wash- 
ington and later naval conferences. The villains here were not the Americans 
and Japanese, but the British politicians aided by ‘‘a large, well-paid, highly 
educated, officially encouraged, and extremely powerful sixth column in White- 
hall which is, in complete safety, working away continuously to assist the 
country’s potential enemies by trying to cut down the national defences.’’ 
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The base was poorly planned from the beginning; as late as 1940 Singapore 
could not have serviced a battle fleet even if one had been available. The real 
villains were Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Churchill wasted Britain’s 
strength in ‘‘an adventure into Greece”’ and ‘‘gifts to Russia,’’ while Roose- 
velt was simultaneously provoking the Japanese to action. ‘‘No reasonably in- 
formed person can now believe that Japan made a villainous, unexpected at- 
tack on the United States. An attack was not only fully expected but was ac- 
tually desired. It is beyond doubt that President Roosevelt wanted to get his 
country into the war, but for political reasons was most anxious to ensure that 
the first act of hostility came from the other side.”’ 

We are now at page 108, roughly halfway through the book, The next hundred 
pages deal with the Pacific War through the Battle of Midway, a narrative 
which is particularly clear on the situation in the Indian Ocean after the fall 
of Singapore. Then comes a gloomy chapter on ‘“‘The End of an Epoch,” in 
which Mr. Churchill is again the villain. He was far too coalition-minded. 
There were no fighters at Singapore because he had been ‘busy handing out 
Hurricanes by the hundred for the defence of foreign countries.’’ The disasters 
of Korea were really ‘tby-products of aid to Russia in 1941.’’ What was needed 
were British statesmen who would have taken a ‘‘different and more domestic 
view of their duty’’—a refreshing statement of a type of British ‘‘go-it-alone’’ 
school of thought which we too often connect only with the Bevanites and left- 
wing Labour. This is a fascinating and important book. In Britain too the Far 
East is a fine subject for controversy. 


THEODORE ROPP 
Duke University 


Douglas MacArthur. By CLARK LEE and RICHARD HENSCHEL. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1952. ix, 370. $6.00. 


The story of General MacArthur is here told by Mr. Henschel in adequately 
captioned pictures as well as by Mr. Lee in a running narrative. The pictorial 
biography of some 130 pages is the second section of the book. Presented 
apart from the narrative biography, the captioning of the pictures had to be 
much more elaborate than would otherwise have been necessary. The result, 
however, is that the reader really has two books in one since each section is 
self-contained. 

The non-pictorial section of the volume, sub-titled ‘*an informal biography,’’ 
is divided into three parts. In Part I, ‘Introduction and Action,’’ the tone is 
set, partly through the treatment of the career of the father and the influence 
of the mother of the biographical subject. All through the narrative the theme 
of emulation of General Arthur MacArthur and of parallelism in the careers of 
father and son is embroidered. Part II, ‘‘Personal and Professional, 1919- 
1951,”’ is actually focused on the years between the two World Wars, although 
there is a projection of the effects of some of the events of that period on 
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General MacArthur’s subsequent career. Part III, the longest section, is en- 
titled “‘Sidelights and Highlights.’’ It is concerned mainly with General Mac- 
Arthur’s service during and after World War II. The treatment of MacArthur in 
Japan is very limited and only the ‘‘highest lights’’ of his service as United 
Nations Commander in Korea are presented. Thus the section is centered 
mainly on the Philippine and Southwest Pacific Command aspects of the war 
and postwar period. 

The point of view of the authors can best be stated in the words of Mr. 
Lee. After a short statement of the extent to which Generals participate and 
contend for power and position in the public life of the United States today, 
Mr. Lee says: ‘‘This book is about one of these contending Generals—General 
Douglas MacArthur. He is certainly the most controversial of them all and per 
haps the most difficult to write about, which explains this somewhat light ap- 
proach to a subject which is more serious than facetious....”’ 

‘What makes MacArthur a difficult subject is the fact that nearly everything 
he has ever said or done can be judged in two ways. If a person thinks he is 
essentially a good man, then his words and deeds fit into that picture, but if 
the bias of the viewer is essentially against him, the same words and acts 
can be interpreted to conform to that basic prejudice.’’ (p. 4). The authors’ 
bias is for and not against. Mr. Lee, however, writes ‘‘objectively’’ in the 
sense that he presents the views of the critics of General MacArthur, usually 
in relation to specific incidents or situations. The selection and the treat- 
ment, however, seem designed to show the lack of validity of the criticism. 
The result is to show General MacArthur as a man of major virtues and minor 
defects. 


HAROLD M. VINACKE 
University of Cincinnati 


India and China: a thousand years of cultural relations. By PRABODH 
CHANDRA BAGCHI. Second edition, revised and enlarged, New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1951. 220. $4.50. 


This little book unassuming in appearance runs the risk of being over- 
looked, as it is cheaply printed and rather unprepossessing in format. But 
it makes very worthwhile reading for students of Eastern Asia. Especially 
for sinologues, accustomed to consider the rise of the Central Asian princi- 
palities and China’s westward expansion into those regions entirely from the 
Chinese point of view, it is most illuminating to read about these develop- 
ments as discussed from an Indian viewpoint. It provides excellent perspec- 
tive and furnishes the background for new historical insights. 

The author is a scholar of broad learning with an inquisitive mind, and in 
spite of his apparent French training and a great reliance on the work of 
French Orientalists, he writes English with a rich vocabulary and a fine 
style. This makes for ease in following his arguments, in spite of inconsist- 
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ent romanization (partly French), and a poor and inadequate map. While draw- 
ing heavily on the work of Chavannes, Pelliot, and Sylvain Lévi, especially 
on the travels of the early Buddhist missionaries and the Chinese pilgrims who 
came to visit India, he has his own contributions to make, and does them well. 

At the beginning he emphasized the early connections between various parts 
of Asia, which linked India with many other nations from the time of Asoka, a 
fact which needs reemphasis now when narrow nationalistic feelings are again 
raising barriers to block the intercourse of people and ideas between neighbor- 
ing regions. However, the beginnings of Indian-Chinese contacts are not pre- 
sented satisfactorily, due in part to the author’s reliance on the traditional 
explanations. 

For example, as evidence for the antiquity of the southern route from India to 
China, by way of Assam, Burma, and Yiinnan, the author refers several times 
to Chang Ch’ien’s report of finding ‘tbamboo and cotton from the southwestern 
provinces of China,’’ which he was told had come from Bactria. In the first 
place, the original report of the great Han traveller, as quoted in the Ch’ien-Han 
shu (ch. 61), never mentions cotton specifically. It merely speaks of ‘‘Sze- 
chuan cloth,’’ Shu pu, and the material called pu was not necessarily made of 
cotton fibres at that early date. But if the cloth that Chang Ch’ien saw in Bac- 
tria actually was of cotton, it could have been made in India which had cotton 
long before China did and developed weaving in it at an early date to a fine 
art. Moreover, various kinds of bamboo grow wild in the Terai region at the 
base of the Himalayas in Northeastern India, as well as in many other places 
between Bengal and China, so the bamboo staffs seen in Bactria had not been 
brought necessarily all the way from Szechuan by way of India, Furthermore, 
we now know that ancient trade over long distances almost invariably involved 
light and costly luxury goods, which would provide the maximum return with 
the smallest possible outlay for transportation; the merchants could not afford 
to carry cheap and bulky goods which would be already accessible at the 
place of delivery. Thus, such goods as (nonesilk) cloth and bamboo staffs 
might have been brought from Northern India into the relatively barren lands of 
Central Asia, but it would have been inconceivable to transport them all the 
way across Yiinnan, Burma, and Assam first. If there were any early contacts 
between India and China over a southern route, Chang Ch’ien’s deductions 
certainly are not reliable as evidence that these contacts existed in the 
second century B.C., and it is high time that people stopped quoting them as 
such. 

As soon as he reaches the second century A.D., Dr. Bagchi’s testimony is 
much more circumstantial. He gives a concise but adequate account of the 
routes from India to China by way of Southeast Asia, as well as the more fa- 
miliar ones through Central Asia, describing in some detail the methods of sea 
travel from India and the long voyages which were made out of sight of land as 
early as the fifth century. 

He opens his account of Indian missionaries who went to China with a beau- 
tifully written paragraph on the ideal of a Buddhist monk, which helps to ex- 
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plain the motivation of these early proselytizers. He describes the Chinese re- 
ception of the new ideas rather shrewdly and with insight into Chinese psy- 
chology. However, his references to the Chinese are not always so apt. When 
a Chinese pilgrim compared the culture of Srivijaya to that of the ‘Middle 
Kingdom,’’ Dr. Bagchi (on p. 24) assumes that this was a reference to India 
(MadhyadeSa), apparently not realizing that this monk was paying the southern 
kingdom the compliment of comparing it with his own land. And he says (p. 33, 
note), that the early Chinese writers probably prefixed the word po to the 
names of the missionaries from Kucha because the latter belonged to the white 
race, whereas the Chinese of those times did not think of race in such terms. 

Other errors and inconsistencies mar the narrative from time to time. For 
one example, he says (p. 119) that Khubilai Khan’s empire broke down just 
after his death, so that Buddhism in its Lamaist form lost all its chances in 
China, Actually, several Mongol Emperors succeeded Khubilai, and under 
them the Lama religion gained strength so that when their empire finally did 
break down, the religion continued to have strong influence in the following 
dynasty of the Ming. For another instance, on page 60 there is a reference toa 
king named Sri-gupta, ‘tan ancestor of the Gupta emperors,’’ while on page 199 
the same man is referred to with the remark, ‘'We do not know who this Sri- 
gupta was, but he might have been connected with the early rulers of the Gupta 
dynasty.”’ 

Dr. Bagchi is apparently most at home in a chapter on Buddhist literature, 
which is very specialized and will be of interest primarily to Sanskrit schol- 
ars. This emphasizes the various stages in the formation of the Chinese Bud- 
dhist Tripitaka, a work which the author explains is mainly a collection of lit- 
erature translated from the Indian sources. 

Not only literature, but also arts and sciences came with Buddhism from 
India to China, After describing some of the more obvious influences of Indian 
Buddhist sculpture on Chinese sculpture, the author goes on to demonstrate the 
effects of India on the other arts. Even the six cannons of Hsieh Ho, which 
had such a profound influence on Chinese painting for many centuries, are 
shown to be substantially the same as the six essentials for painting found in 
the ancient Indian literature, although they are listed in slightly different or- 
der. As for architecture, he cites a theory that the multi-storeyed pagoda form, 
so characteristic in China, was itself derived from India. In Chinese music, 
astronomy, and medicine, the examples of Indian influence which he offers 
seem somewhat more convincing, but they are not so profound, nor as sweep- 
ing, as the influences on Chinese literature and sculpture previously men- 
tioned. In fact, it is not always too clear whether some of the examples cited 
necessarily stemmed from India. In some cases, both civilizations might have 
drawn ideas from the Near East by way of Persia. For Persia in Achaemenid 
times had ruled Northern India and had left its mark on many phases of Indian 
life, while its influences reached China by way of Central Asia. 

Dr. Bagchi tells how Chinese culture assimilated, and even improved upon, 
the various apparent borrowings—as any high civilization inevitably would. 
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Only to the ardent nationalist is there any ‘‘disgrace’’ in cultural borrowings, 
and the fact that the nation which borrows is strong enough to modify and as- 
similate the borrowings to its own best interests should be sufficient to wipe 
out the ‘‘stain” even for a nationalist. Furthermore, Dr. Bagchi broad-mindedly 
admits that cultural relations between India and China were not limited to a 
one-way traffic. He mentions a few Chinese contributions to the material cul- 
ture of India and some Chinese influences on the mystic cult of the Tantras. 
In regard to the latter, he points out in particular the apparent effect of Later 
Taoist ideas and practices on the Sahajayana school of Buddhism and on the 
Sahajiya sect of the Vaishnavites in Eastern India; although in India, (as in 
later China) these practices tended to be confined to secret societies and 
hence their influence was rather restricted. 

The book concludes with a chapter of short biographical notes on the Indian 
scholars who worked in China, Though brief, these sketches should prove use- 
ful as reference for students of Buddhism. It is to the latter that this book 
makes its greatest appeal; but, as stated at the beginning, this little book 
should be of interest to all students of the Far East. 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Chiigoku kodai shigaku no hatten }|# BAERS YD He (Development of the study 
of ancient Chinese history), By KAIZUKA SHIGEKI Rugreii]. Tokyo: Ko- 
bunds, 1946 (3rd edition, 1949). 3+ 3 + 484 p. 


This is a useful introduction to the study of ancient Chinese history based 
on oracle bone and bronze inscriptions. The author is a professor at Kyoto 
University who has devoted more than ten years to this subject. His original 
name was Ogawa Shigeki, as is found in his earlier publications; his father 
was Professor Ogawa Takuji /|JIiI@j#, an expert on geology and historical 
geography of the Far East. 

The table of contents of the book may be translated as follows: 


Introduction: Two ways of studying ancient Chinese history—to doubt 
antiquity and to interpret antiquity. 

Part I. Recent developments in the study of ancient Chinese history: (1) 
Bronze inscriptions, (2) Oracle bone inscriptions. 

Part II. Cultures of the Shang and Chou dynasties as seen in new histori- 
cal materials: (1) Origins of Chinese civilization, (2) Shang culture as seen 
in oracle bone inscriptions, (3) Chou culture as seen in bronze inscriptions. 

Appendices: (1) Eastward expansion at the end of Shang and the begin- 
ning of Chou, (2) The levying of fines during Western Chou, (3) Formation 
of the five noble ranks. 


The book is based primarily on the research by such Chinese scholars as 
Wang Kuo-wei, Tung Tso-pin, and Kuo Mo-jo. The period attributions of oracle 
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bone inscriptions follow Tung. The grouping of bronze inscriptions is largely 
that of Kuo, When controversial opinions are held by Chinese authorities, the 
author often indicates his preference and occasionally advances his own inter- 
pretation. He has an extensive knowledge of the field and expresses himself 
lucidly. In Japan, the book is considered an outstanding contribution and has 
been awarded the Asahi Cultural Prize. 

There is no room in a brief review to go into the details of the controversial 
problems in ancient Chinese history. At least one interpretation advanced by 
the author, however, appears dubious. In a bronze inscription belonging to the 
early part of the Western Chou period, there is the phrase Chou kung tzu ming 
pao Ji\A-S-HA{K. Chinese scholars explain the characters as ‘‘Ming-pao, son 
of Chou-kung,’’ but they disagree on the identity of Ming-pao. The author pro- 
poses to interpret the phrase as ‘‘Ming-pao, kung-tzu (or prince) of Chou,”’ 
and wishes to identify Ming-pao with Chou-kung (or Duke of Chou) himself on 
the ground that Ming ‘‘bright’”’ is synonymous with Tan H. ‘'dawn,”’ the given 
name of Chou-kung (pp. 143-147) A major objection to this interpretation 
lies in the term kung-tzu. From the Tso-chuan and the Kuo-yi, it is evident 
that at least in the Ch’un-ch’iu period there was a difference between kung- 
tzu, ‘‘son of a feudal lord,’? and wang-tzu, ‘‘son of a king.’’ There is no 
reason why the same distinction was not made in the Western Chou period. 
Anyway, it is unlikely that Chou-kung, son of King Wen, should have been 
called kung-tzu, ‘*son of a feudal lord.’? Of course, one might argue that ac- 
cording to tradition King Wen remained a vassal of the Shang dynasty through- 
out his life and was only canonized as a king. There is, however, hardly any 
point in calling Chou-kung ‘‘son of a feudal lord”’ after the Chou Kingdom had 
been established. 

The book was written during the years of the second World War, and so does 
not include some of the more recent publications, for instance, the monumental 
Yin-li p’u SKM (1945) by Tung tso-pin and the three collections of articles 
on Shang history based on oracle bone inscriptions by Hu Hou-hstian {in 
(Chia-ku-hsiieh Shang-shih lun-ts’ung 5|' fj; Shi Rink 1944-1945). For a sum- 
mary of Tung’s findings in the Yin-li p’u, see my introduction to his ‘*Ten ex- 
amples of early tortoise-shell inscriptions,’? HJ AS 11 (1948), 120-121. For the 
most up-to-date review of our know ledge of Shang culture, see Tung’s lecture 


notes in Ta-lu tsa-chih AlE MER 3.12 (1951), 386-398. 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 


V novom Kitae (In new China), By K. FINOGENOV. Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe 
Izdatel’stvo; Iskusstvo, 1950. 85 p., plus 29 plates. 

Ocherki natsional’no-osvoboditel’noi bor’by kitaiskogo naroda v noveishee 
vremia (Account of the national-liberating struggle of the Chinese peo- 
ple in most recent times). By G. B. ERENBERG. Moscow: Gosudarstven- 
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noe Uchebno-Pedagogicheskoe Izdatel’stvo Ministerstva Prosveshcheniia 
RSFSR, 1951. 240 p. 

Ocherki po novoi i noveishei istorii Kitaia (Account of the modern and con- 
temporary history of China). By G. EFIMOV. Second edition, revised, 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 1951. 
575 p. 


At a time when American scholars are virtually excluded from China, Rus- 
sian studies of that area are of particular interest. But only the first of the 
three books under review is the product of Russia’s new position in China; the 
other two, still draw most of their material directly or indirectly from standard 
Western sources. 

Mr. Finogenov is an artist. He visited China in 1949 as a member of the So- 
viet Cultural Delegation and spent some thirty-five days on a grand tour of Pe- 
king, Shanghai, Tientsin, Nanking, Harbin, Mukden and Tsinan, lecturing, 
sight-seeing, attending meetings, and painting. His book is a collection of his 
impressions of China. It contains some thirty sketches by the author, reproduc- 
tions of his paintings of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh with their respective auto- 
graphs, and twenty-nine illustrations of contemporary Chinese art. 

The book is thin and superficial. It is full of propaganda. And yet, certain 
observations by the author are worthy of note. 

The major objective of the Soviet Cultural Mission was to stimulate the 
Communization of Chinese culture. Art, literature, music—everything must be 
levelled down until readily understood by the masses, and must be imbued with 
ideological significance such as, for example, Ho Wei’s powerful etching 
(plate 13) which depicts five murdered Chinese civilians—blood still dripping 
—in the foreground, and bayonet brandishing Kuomintang troops with a jeep 
in the background. It is for this reason that Finogenov highly praises Lu Hsin 
(Lusin), the ‘Chinese Gor’kii,’’ who ‘‘fought with conviction against formal- 
ism, aimlessness, ‘art for art’s sake,’ encouraging works that were realistic, 
revolutionary, and militant.’’ 

The great actor Mei Lan-fang ‘‘understands’’ what is ‘‘expected’’ of him “‘in 
these days of revolutionary spirit’? and so, ‘‘breaking the canons... fills his 
performances with new content.’’ The lines are new; the costumes, make-up 
and acting are old. Finogenov admits that this mixture is not satisfactory, but 
assures the reader that the audience is grateful for Mei’s ‘‘searching.’’ In the 
theaters of Shanghai actors try to break with the past. ‘‘Some succeed in this 
to a greater, others to a lesser extent.’’ Russian dramas by Gor’kii, Kornei- 
chuk, Simonov, Leonov and others have been translated and exert a great in- 
fluence on the Chinese theater today. 

Finogenov narrates how a Chinese sculptor agreed to create images of ‘‘new, 
heroic China”’ in the future, but was taken aback by a public Russian sugges- 
tion that he train a hundred students in his art. For four generations the tech- 
nique and materials of his craft had remained a family secret. But as every- 
body at the rally stared at him, he assented. ‘‘He understood that art in new 
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China must become the property of the people. The family ‘secrets’ of artists 
and secluded caste will be replaced by the young revolutionary mass art.” 

At one of the last meetings Kuo Mo-jo told the Russian delegates: ‘tCom- 
rades, you, Soviet People, are our teachers, and we your students. And we ask 
you to remember that we want to be good students.’’ And yet the impression is 
left that the Chinese did not fully trust their Russian comrades. The woman in- 
terpreter assigned to the delegation refused to discuss her underground work 
and refused various Russian requests. 

Finogenov writes that Mao Tse-tung’s wife and son speak Russian well. He 
tells us that Mao still works at night—‘‘the perennial habit of an underground 
worker,’’ as Mao explains. 

Finogenov and Mao discussed realistic painting at length. Examining Fino- 
genov’s portrait of Mao they held up Velasquez’ painting of Pope Innocent X 
as ‘‘a striking example”’ of realistic portraiture—striking indeed as a2 model 
for a Communist dictator. 

The second and third books under review differ radically in genre from Fino- 
genov’s reminiscences. They are secondhand surveys, concerned more with 
past events than with contemporary China. Mr. Erenburg’s book emphasizes 
the period from 1919 to 1949. He deals with ‘‘the imperialistic policy of the 
U.S.A., England, Japan and other imperialistic countries in China, and also 
with the treacherous policy of the reactionary Kuomintang.’’ Documentation 
has been limited to references to the works of Lenin, Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. 
Among the illustrations there are some interesting reproductions of Chinese 
banknotes and magazine covers with pictures of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. There 
is no bibliography. 

Efimov’s book is of greater use. It is, of course, just as anti-American, but 
at least the author cites his sources. He quotes extensively from the writings 
of Mao Tse-tung. There is a twelve page bibliography (almost three full pages 
of which are devoted to works by Marx, Lenin and Stalin) and a twenty page 
chronological table. There are maps concerning the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion, the 
Northern Expedition (1926-27), the Soviet regions of China (1930-35), the Sino- 
Japanese war (1937-45), and the civil war in 1946-47 and 1948-49. The fron- 
tispiece is a good reproduction of a painting of Stalin and Mao in the Kremlin. 
It is entitled: ‘‘The Great Friendship.”’ 

Efimov’s study is of interest as a rather complete presentation of the current 
Communist ‘‘line’’ on the history of Far Eastern international relations. Like 
other Soviet historians today, Efimov largely ignores the findings of the im- 
portant earlier (1932) Communist study, Pervye shagi russkogo imperializma na 
Dal’nem Vostoke (1888-1903) (First steps of the Russian imperialism in the 
Far East [1888-1903]). The scope and approach of his study may perhaps best 
be viewed by a glance at the table of contents: (i) China under the Manchus in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, (ii) The invasion of China by foreign capital (end 
of the 18th and first half of the 19th century), (iii) The Tai’-p’ing Rebellion, 
(iv) China on the eve of the era of imperialism, (v) Struggle of the imperialistic 
powers for the division of China (1894-99), (vi) The founding of the Society for 
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the Regeneration of China (Hsing chung hui); the reform movement, (vii) The 
anti-imperialistic rising of the I Ho t’uan (the Boxers) and the intervention of 
the powers, (viii) Era of the awakening of Asia and China, (ix) The Revolution 
1911-13, (x) China and the World War (1914-18), (xi) The Great Socialistic Oc- 
tober Revolution and China, (xii) The Chinese Revolution (1925=27), (xiii) The 
revolutionary struggle of the Chinese people against reaction and Japanese in- 
tervention (1928-37), (xiv) The national-liberating war of the Chinese people 
against the Japanese imperialists (1937-45), (xv) The national-liberating war 
of the Chinese people (1946-49), (xvi) The formation of the Chinese People’s 
Republic; the building of new China. 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
The Florida State University 


Han-yit yii-fa-lun @ashahteam (A Grammar of the Chinese Language). By KAo 
MING-K’AI 449. Shanghai: K’ai-ming shu-tien, 1948; 20 + 696 p. 


A work which may serve to make better known any of the languages of Asia 
is today of uncommon interest. One like the volume under review, which con- 
cerns itself with the language (or better, languages) spoken by China’s mil- 
lions, is of importance both to the linguist and to the general scholar. They 
will find their ends served with differing degrees of success by Professor 
Kao’s work.' 

The linguist will find that the author has attempted a bold project, the de- 
scription of the most striking features of the syntax and lexicon (there is no 
phonology) of the Peiping colloquial and of their equivalents in the literary 
language, with frequent illuminating excursions into the non-standard dialects, 
especially the speech of Foochow, of which he has made special studies.’ His 
methodology, more in the tradition of the European schools of linguistics than 
in that of the American (and Americanist) groups, seeks a kind of blend of the 
synchronic with the diachronic approach, But his strictly synchronic materials 
are, in spite of the size of the work, by no means as useful, from the linguist’s 
point of view, as the short sketch by Y. R. Chao, in his Mandarin Primer (Cam- 
bridge, 1948), 33-59, an account that has now fortunately superseded the mis- 
leading and too often inaccurate accounts of the Chinese language long cur 
rent among general students of language. 

It is unfortunate to have to report that Kao is not always successful in oper 
ating with this bivalent method; the attempt to have the best of both worlds 
and adduce historical materials along with description seems always to carry 


*The author is already well known for a major work in a western language, his dis- 
sertation Essai sur la valeur reelle des particules prepositionnelles en chinois (Paris, 
1940), and for numerous articles in Chinese journals; see, in Yen-ching bsueh-pao 30 
(1946), 1-26, 355-6; 31 (1946), 81-118, 248; 32 (1947), 117-50; 34 (1948), 49-84, 
316-7. 

2See for example his article in ibid., 33 (1947), 129-44, 318-9, on the samdbi phe- 
nomena of the Foochow dialect. 
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the seeds of its own downfall. His reliance upon an almost purely mentalistic 
approach toward the word is a major difficulty which takes its toll on many 
pages, and his wide familiarity with China’s vast exegetic treasures some- 
times traps him into a Han dynasty linguistic pitfall camouflaged with twen- 
tieth century linguistic terminology. The book proves again, if proof were 
needed, that in working with a language as rich in written records as Chinese 
is, we do historical linguistics only a disservice if we attempt to solve its 
problems before the more humdrum work of conscientious synchronic descrip- 
tion is carefully and minutely accomplished. 

Typical illustrations which may be cited are (232 sq.) the author’s analysis 
of the expression tao-te (etymology roughly ‘‘principle’’ + ‘‘virtue’’), where 
both the unknowable (‘tin the modern spoken language it expresses a single 
concept’’) and the irrelevant (‘‘it is better translated into English by ‘morality’ 
than by ‘principle and virtue’’’) are adduced; the study of the expression it- 
self is thereby effectively short-circuited. Compare the treatment in Y. R. 
Chao and L. S. Yang, Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese (Cambridge, 
1947), 79 (te: ''B [ound] virtue, morality, tao-te’’), 218 (tao: ‘‘B way, reason, 
principle’), where we have quickly and conveniently the facts, not about the 
mental processes of the citizens of Peiping or the lexicon of English, but 
about the Chinese language. Similarly, (248) t’ung is a verb in the literary lan- 
guage, not because we may cite, as Kao does, glosses from the old commen- 
tators and exegetic works pointing out (quite correctly) this fact, but because 
it fulfills the formal requirements for what we call, in Chinese grammar, a verb; 
notably, it is modified by pu (Chao, Mandarin Primer, 47; the statement there 
is for the colloquial, but holds for the literary with some modification), Kao 
cites a line from Tso chuan, Wen 6 (Legge, Chinese Classics 5:1.242,244); we 
may find parallel usages with pu in the same text, demonstrating our analysis: 
Wen 15 (5:1.269,271: ‘*Although they may be unable to agree....’’), Chao 7 
(5:2.614,619: **The six things are not the same.’’). Consideration of meaning 
above and before form often leads the author into overelaborated description: 
e.g. on 322, his treatment of the Lit-shih ch’un-ch’iu 21.5 (R. Wilhelm, Frihling 
und Herbst..., 382) and Shih-chi (Chavannes, Mémoires historiques, 2.317) 
passages; 323, Lun-yii 17.7:2 (Chinese Classics 1.321); 429, the Shih-chi 
(Mémoires historiques 3:2.215-G) citation. 

In spite of this, the student of Chinese texts of any period will find the 
volume rewarding, and study of its literally hundreds of punctuated citations 
from the ancient literature, the pai-bua monuments, the Yiian dramas, and the 
modern written vernacular cannot but increase his ability to read texts in any 
of these styles. The parallels constantly drawn between usages in these 
idioms gives the memory a useful peg on which to hang new materials, and 
learning any one of these literary forms in terms of the others is of course a 
method above reproach. The citations from Foochow and other non-Mandarin 


>For that matter, it is best translated into Japanese by the Sino-Japanese loan word 
which it underlies, ddtoku, ‘‘morality.’’ This gets our analysis nowhere, but equally 
as far as reference to English. 
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locutions will give him at least a glimpse of that bewildering variety so eas- 
ily ignored in our usual generalization, ‘‘the Chinese language.’’ Lack of any 
index lessens the work’s considerable value as a reference tool, but the rather 
detailed table of contents can be used to advantage. A more serious lack is 
the unexplained omission of any indication of tones on the sometimes lengthy 
Citations in romanization; tone data for the non-Mandarin and foreign (Thai, 
etc.) forms might at the very least have been given. But since Kao is through- 
out the work always quick to correct the misstatements of early Western stu- 
dents about the Chinese language, and usually to good purpose, though per- 
haps at times with a trifle too much enthusiasm (e.g. 429), we may be permit- 
ted to recall that even Georg von der Gabelentz’ Chinesische Grammatik 
(Leipzig, 1881) was careful to note, after its fashion, the tone on each form 
cited, 

An innovation of considerable interest is the frequent adducing of compara- 
tive materials, some of which are both new and attractive, and a few of which 
will be considered in the observations on a few points of detail to which we 
now pass.’ 

32, 1. 4: to Kao’s remarks on hsien-pi, etc., add now O. Maenchen-Helfen in 
Language (hereafter Lg.) 21 (1945) 256-60, an important contribution to the 
phonetic nature of Karlgren’s ** - r. 

32, 1. 7: the compound graphs in the oracle bones for 200, 300, 400, etc., 
need not, as Kao assumes, necessarily have been ‘‘read’’ as two graphs; 
there is as much reason to assume that they represent, in their graphical amal- 
gamation, a perfectly parallel morphological process. Epigraphical data on 
these inscriptions in L. C. Hopkins, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(hereafter J] RAS) (1916), 737-71. 

56: Kao’s remarks on Karlgren’s over thirty yearold theory of le proto- 
chinois, langue flexionnelle, point up how badly the whole discussion of this 
problem has become confused in questions of terminology, and how sorely a 
completely new study, with terms clearly defined from the outset, is needed. 
To the vast literature of the subject, we may add now N. C. Bodman, Lg. 26 
(1950), 342, and P. Demiéville, TP 40 (1950), 2, note 3. 

62 (also 327, 329 sq.): with the Shuo-wen citation on ‘‘8’’, cf, now Stuart N. 
Wolfenden, ‘‘Concerning the Origins of Tibetan brgiad and Chinese pwdt, 
‘eight’,’’ TP 34 (1938), 165-73; Edward H. Schafer, HJAS 14 (1951), 168. 

185 (also 241 sq.): Kao continues and expands the valuable study begun in 
his Essai..., 229 and passim; cf. R. A. D. Forrest, The Chinese Language, 
(London, 1948), 72-3, who is probably to be corrected here. 

247: ho #il had an initial * y - in Sui-T’ang (B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica 
(hereafter GS) Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 12 (1940), 
1-471, no. 247: ** g’wa>* yua;) the tone (bsia p’ing) complicates the etymol- 
Ogy proposed. 


‘In what follows, forms with * are ancient Chinese reconstructions, forms with ** 
are archaic Chinese reconstructions. 
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294: All this concern with ‘‘what could have come from what’’ robs real 
comparative grammar of much of its point; anything (phonetically) can ‘‘come 
from’’ anything; the first question is always one of regular correspondences, 
not of origins and probabilities, and the major hurdle a realization of the sym- 
bolic and non-phonetic nature of our reconstruction notations. 

309: on ni cf. now P. Demiéville, TP 40 (1950), 4 sqq. 

318: a valuable discussion of a word important for comparative studies; cf. 
under 342 below. The isolated appearance of Jiang Mi in Tso chuan alone 
among classical texts, on which Kao remarks, needs further study. Kao cites a 
Foochow colloquial /ay ‘*‘2’’ (lang in Maclay, Baldwin, Leger, Dictionary of the 
Foochow Dialect (Shanghai, 1929], 1168), to be contrasted with the reading 
pronunciation lion (/idng, ibid.), the only one registered in Karlgren (Etudes 
sur la phonologie chinoise, 812, no. 75), showing us again how far astray we 
can go in our comparisons if we use only the readings of characters, with 
which Karlgren was so often forced to deal, instead of the words of the Chi- 
nese languages. It is with a prototype of this Foochow /dng that comparison 
with proto-Thai *s5y, ‘2’? (Haudricourt, JA, 236 (1948), 232) must be made 
(most probably a loan-word, not a genetically related form), through the inter- 
mediary of an archiac **slang; cf. GS, 1200 & **siing > * sang (Foochow séng, 
Maclay, op. cit., 1483), GS, 178, # **slwan~**sliwan, “‘twins’’ (cf. Y. R. 
Chao, Concise Dictionary, 60, 234); possibly to be connected with the morpho- 
logical element in GS, 123, @ **s/iu ‘‘number; to calculate’? (H. Maspero, 
Mémoires de la societe de linguistique de Paris 23.5 (1930), 319:* s-liu*) and 
with Classical Tibetan (hereafter Cl. Tib.) zuy ‘“‘pair’’ (VY. Simon, Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, 32 (1929), 172, no. 140; this archaic 
origin clarifies the semantic development outlined in the texts Kao presents. 

341: In the comparative table of the numbers from 1-10, for Cl. Tib. ‘‘1’’, 
**2’?, °*3"", Kao has forms with x-; probably a mere misprint for what is written 
g- in Cl. Tib. (H. A. Jaschke, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, London, 1949 re- 
print [hereafter Jal, 143°: gcig, ‘*1’’; 192°: enyis, ‘*2”; 589° gsum, **3’’);ac- 
cording to Ja xix, this written g- has reflexes only in Khams, but here always 
the voiced y, not voiceless as Kao writes it (for y?). On Cl. Tib. g-, cf. E. 
Sapir, ‘*Tibetan Influences on Tocharian,’’ Lg. 12 (1936), 265, to be read now to- 
gether with the perhaps too absolute criticism in A. ]. van Windekens, Lexique 
etymologique des dialects Tokhariens (Louvain, 1941), 40. Kao on the Sino- 
Annamite loans is to be amplified by Maspero, Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient (hereafter BEFEO), 20.2 (1920), 21, and on the comparative 
significance of the Annamite numeral system by the same author, BEFEO 12.1 
(1912), 5, 61, 64. 

342: It is strange in the extreme that Kao cites only Thai ‘‘7’’, ‘*8’’, ‘10”" 
for comparison with Chinese; Thai ‘‘2-10’’, also ‘‘100’’, must be considered; 
see Haudricourt, JA 236 (1948), (*'2’’) 233, 232, (°°3’’, °4’?) 232, ("5") 216, 
(**6’?) 226, (**7°?) 230, (**8’’) 219, (**9"?) 212, (*10’) 232, (**100°) 220. On 
**100’’, J. Burnay and G. Coedés, Journal of the Siam Society 20.1 (1927), 
4952, 57-9; J. Przyluski, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Stud- 
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tes 6.3 (1931), 667-8. Cf. under 318 above. Kao cites Foochow sick ‘*1’’ (sidh 
in Maclay etc. 1555 [lit. @k]), which, though he does not make the point, may 
well, if studied in conjunction with the texts he cites, bring us close to Cl. 
Tib. gcig, ‘'1’’: Fang-yen equates GS, 394a —. **?7ét, ‘1’, with GS, 1224a ® 
**diuk, etymologized by Kuo P’o (A.D. 276-324) (apud his commentary to the 
Erb-ya) as GS, 41c + GS, 12241 UM 7% **kwo-d’uk, good evidence for a late 
preservation of a velar prefix and a prototype **GDuk, ‘‘1’’ (notation of Bood- 
berg, HJ AS 2 (1937), 337, note 11; only the vocalization in the comparison re- 
mains obscure. 

417: The Thai word cited is c&?,° found written correctly in G. B. McFar- 
land, Thai-English Dictionary (Stanford, 1944 reprint), 235° (his chja*). Forms 
of this general shape do not go back to proto-Thai, so its comparative value 
here is questionable, though the syntactic parallel is good. 

539: The attempt at a summary statement on “‘Sinitic’’ negatives is attrac- 
tive but dangerous once Chinese proper is left; cf. the reviewer in Lg. 27 
(1951), 154-8 For Cl. Tib. me-pa read med.pa (<mi yod.pa), Ja 417°, Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya, Bhota-prakasa (Calcutta, 1939), 221. For Thai mi 
read m4j; for Thai plau read pldaw (written with a short vowel, but always pro- 
nounced long). This last form is surely not to be considered on the compara- 
tive level; though it means ‘‘no’’ in spoken Thai, etymologically it signifies 
‘‘empty, vacant, void’’; cf. any of the examples in McFarland, op. cit., 533b 
(his bplow*). 

653: an interesting attempt at explaining the obscure Han glosses ch’ang- 
yen, tuan-yen, chi-yen, hsii-yen LKaIKiR i, etc., in terms not of phonology but 
of stylistics and school reading traditions. Kao’s discussion hinges on the fa- 
mous passage on GS 307a {k **b’iwat in Kung-yang chuan to Chuang 28 (ed. 
Shib-san-ching chu-su 9:la-b) and its gloss by Ho Hsiu (A.D. 129183), but his 
solution, while attractive enough for this particular passage, is rather too ad 
hoc to get us much farther in solving the body of such annotations, as an in- 
spection of even a sampling of the materials, for example, those in Chang 
Shih-lu Sette, Chung-kuo yin-yiin hsiieh-shih, PR RIABE 1.83-9, will show. 
Basically it resolves itself into an emendation of the text, and would cut us 
off from any possibility of identifying the final **-t here with the morpho- 
logical element known to have entered into similar formations (cf. Boodberg on 
**Di, HJAS 2 (1937), 337, note 10). 

656: cf, the reviewer in Lg. 26 (1950), 284, note 9, to which add G. A. Ken- 
nedy, Journal of the American Oriental Society 67 (1947), 56-9. 


ROY ANDREW MILLER 
University of California 


Kuo Jo-Hsii’s Experiences in Painting (T’u-hua Chien-wén Chih), An Eleventh 
Century History of Chinese Painting Together with the Chinese Text in 
SHere and below, Thai forms are given in the phonemic orthography of V. R. Haas 


and H. R. Subhanka, Spoken Thai, 2 vols., New York, 1945, but writing long vowels as 
clusters, not with the raised dot as there. 
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Facsimile. Translated and annotated by ALEXANDER COBURN SOPER, 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., 1951. XII, 


216, 66. 


The abundantly rich reservoir of Chinese literature on art, especially on 
painting, has so far been little and badly used. Unfortunately, most sinologues 
are not particularly interested in art, and most art historians do not know 
enough, if any, Chinese. 

Mainly since the publication of Ferguson’s Catalogue of Recorded Paintings 
(Li-tai chu-lu hua mu, Peking, 1934) the numerous ancient catalogues and de- 
scriptive notes on paintings, with the help of which the history and pedigree 
of many famous pictures can be established or checked through several hun- 
dred years, are being used more widely by Western scholars. The seal-book 
(Maler-und Sammlerstempel aus der Ming-und Ch’ing-Zeit, Shanghai, 1940) of V. 
Contag and C. C. Wang has proved a necessary and valuable help for this 
kind of research. 

Esthetic and philosophical remarks on painting have been widely translated, 
mistranslated, and quoted. These interpretations sometimes are even more dif- 
ficult to understand than their Chinese originals. 

Translations of some smaller and more specialized treatises, i.e. on the por- 
trait and on bamboo painting, have been published in Europe. One of the 
smaller early histories of painting, the T’ang ch’ao ming hua lu or Record of 
Famous Painters of the T’ang Dynasty, by Chu Ching-chen (mid 9th century), 
was translated by Professor Soper in Archives of the Chinese Art Society of 
America, IV, 1950; it deals with ninety-seven T’ang painters. None of the 
major standard works had, however, been made available in a complete 
translation, 

The earliest of these, the Li-tai ming hua chi by Chang Yen-yiian, (com- 
pleted in 847) comprises a lengthy introduction discussing relevant matters 
like the history and principles of painting, mounting, seals, prices, etc., and 
listing works of art in temples and collections, and critical evaluations with 
biographical data for three hundred twenty-two painters, dating from the age of 
myth to mid-T’ang. (Translation by W. R. Acker of the first four chapters still 
awaits publication). 

Kuo Jo-hsii’s T’u-hua chien-wen chih, written in the 1070’s, is modelled after 
the above work and has been generally accepted by Chinese critics since at 
least the early 12th century, as its legitimate sequel and the authoritative art 
history for the period it covers. 

‘**The first of his six chaptets is devoted to a discussion of various general 
aspects of the art. There is a historical summary of the revival of imperial 
collecting after the restoration of order by the first Sung emperors; a reminder 
of the value placed on painting by the rulers of antiquity as an instrument of 
moral training; a catalogue of famous subjects and their best-known inter- 
preters; a treatise on proper characterization; another on the need for historic 
authenticity in costume; an often-quoted analysis of the mysterious ‘spirit 
consonance,’ without which no picture can be a true work of art; and so on. 
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The next three chapters discuss 383 painters, in individual paragraphs of 
widely varying lengths. The last two present a series of descriptions or anec- 
dotes about well-known masters, or collectors, or themes; here carrying back 
as far as the seventh century, and following thereafter a rough chronological 
order.’”’ (p. IX) 

Translating a text of this kind which, besides the usual pitfalls, contains 
numerous technical terms, the meaning of which has to be established; count- 
less personal, historic and geographic references which have to be checked 
and investigated, etc., is a formidable enterprise indeed. Fortunately Dr. 
Soper is singularly well equipped for this task, and he has accomplished it in 
a way that deserves our praise and admiration. The seven hundred fifty-three 
footnotes on ninety-seven closely printed pages show diligence and patience 
over a considerable amount of time. Every person mentioned, not only the 
artists, is identified, the highlights of his career are pointed out, the biograph- 
ical references quoted. The literary quotations are well traced. Information 
from different sources regarding artists or pictures is added and compared 
(v. n. 86). Especially the translations of the difficult technical and aesthetic 
terms are carefully and critically done, by checking their meaning in contem- 
porary belles-lettres, etc. Also the architectural terms and references to the 
Ying-tsao fa-shib (n. 138 ff.) should be pointed out. The bibliographical notes 
(n. 26-49) on Kuo’s important list of art-historical literature (mn. 25) are ex- 
tremely valuable. There is, furthermore, information on the artists’ ranks (n. 
210), on ‘‘perspective effects’’ (n. 358) and many other interesting items. 

In view of the painstaking care and conscientiousness with which all im- 
portant details of the text have been treated by the translator, a few random 
corrections of minor details will not detract from the appreciation due this 
work: 

P. 1, L. 6: “*beauties’?—hao should, I believe, be read in the falling tone 
—‘‘what they cherished.’’ 

P. 2, end: ‘tadd and amend’’—*‘Strike out and alter’’ 

Ibid.: ‘‘the chances are no better than one to ten thousand’’—*“‘he will be 
able to select (i.e. to keep) one (sentence) out of ten thousand.”’ In Dr. So- 
per’s translation Kuo’s lack of modesty would be shocking for a Chinese. 

P. 24, s.v. Sun Yi: “*Mt. Hui-chi’?—‘*Mt. Kuei-chi’’ is correctly transcribed 
inn. 546, 

P. 45, above: ‘‘On the way thither he died in Lin village in Ch’i, his cor- 
poreal body dissolving.’’ ‘‘He died at Lin-i in Ch’i; on the road his corporeal 
body dissolved (there).’’ The latter expression is generally used for the death 
of a Taoist priest whose soul is supposed to join the Immortals. This might in- 
dicate that Kuo Chung-shu was a Taoist. 

P. 88, end: *‘my son’’—*‘‘my lord.”’ 

P. 102, s.v. Chang Ssu-yen, end—"‘‘How could it have been easy to get hold 
of him?’’——‘‘How could this be easy to achieve?!”’ 

P. 104, end: ‘‘All are the products of sorcery, fantastic lies without any re- 
lation to the laws of painting.’’—"‘‘All are the products of sorcery and fan- 
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tastic boasts and should be relegated to what is dubious and unknown by the 
laws of painting.” 

The Translator’s Preface tells us of the history of the text and its present 
day versions. Some more information on Kuo’s sources, especially on the rela- 
tionship between his work and the Yu-yang tsa-tsu (n. 604) and the T’ai-p’ing 
kuang-chi (n. 599) would have been welcome here. 

The biographical material about the author is assembled and sifted in an 
appendix which also contains a brilliant if inconclusive investigation of his 
ancestry. 

The footnotes are followed by indices of Chinese names, Chinese book ti- 
tles, non-Chinese names, terms, and titles, and—last but not least—Chinese 
technical terms. 

The Chinese Facsimile of the text, printed from back to front, forms the last 
part of the book. 

Obviously this arrangement is not very convenient as one has to use three 
different sections—translation, notes, and text—at the same time. Also, it 
is difficult to find the section of the text corresponding to a given passage of 
the translation. But we should be grateful to the American Council of Learned 
Societies for having printed it as it is, doubtless for serious economic reasons. 
Omission of the Chinese text would have deprived the book of half its value 
and usefulness for the student. 

Kuo’s Experiences in Painting and Dr. Soper’s notes contain, besides the 
subjects mentioned above and the data on numerous more or less famous paint 
ers, information on dry-lacquer sculpture (n. 298 and 372); on pre-T’ang paint- 
ings (n. 86 ff.); on costumes (p. 13); on what sounds like a Southern Sung land- 
scape actually painted by Kuo Chung-shu (n. 424); on portrait painting (see 
Index); on architecture (n. 467); on a sort of proto-Yamato-e painting (n. 471, 
481); on paintings and decorations in famous temples (p. 77 et al); on a priest- 
sculptor (p. 78); on the forced gift of a painting (pp. 82, 84)——a technique still 
popular today; on the destruction and salvage of frescoes (p. 83); on a profes- 
sional art expert (p. 85, n. 662); on a private collection being classified (p. 
87); on paintings being touched up (p. 87); on fakes (p. 87); on restorations (p. 
88); on Indian painters and prototypes (p. 93); on paintings buried with their 
owner (p. 95); on lacquer vessels in Shu (p. 100); on Korean painting and copy- 
ing (p. 102-103); on Japanese fans (p. 103)——and many more interesting items. 

Professor Soper is to be congratulated for having prepared this remarkable 
and useful work. 


ASCHWIN LIPPE 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Chinese Ceramics from the Prehistoric Period through Ch’ien Lung: a Loan 
Exhibition from Collections in America and Japan. Los Angeles County 
Museum. March 14 to April 27. Los Angeles, 1952. 119 p. 
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This exhibition, which assembled pieces of the choicest quality from no 
less than 70 collections in America and Japan, was as beautiful as it was 
comprehensive. It included specimens of extreme rarity, which had never been 
exhibited before and which are not likely to be shown together again. Among 
the noteworthy contributions from Japanese museums and private collections 
were several registered ‘‘important art objects,’’ not normally allowed to leave 
Japan. 

The catalogue reveals both great care and good taste. Most of the 381 ex- 
hibits appear in reproductions, which are of uniform size, made after superb 
photographs, and in many cases are large enough to permit of a proper judg- 
ment. All the exhibits are adequately and expertly described (pp. 48-117), and 
references to previous publications are given wherever this applies. The de- 
scriptions and an introduction are preceded by a foreword by Jean Delacour 
and Henry Trubner; a list of the lenders; and a list of the Chinese dynasties 
and reigns (pp. 5-12). 

The purpose of the exhibition, according to what we are told in the Fore- 
word, was ‘“‘to demonstrate the creative greatness of Chinese ceramics and to 
help dispel the mistaken notion that Chinese ceramics are only a minor art, 
unequal to the beauty and perfection of Chinese bronzes, sculpture, and paint- 
ing.’’ The position here taken seems a little rhetorical. It seems unnecessary 
to defend the greatness of Chinese ceramics, which not only were for ages the 
sole representatives in the West of Chinese art, but even today are admired 
and imitated the world over; the wide appreciation and high valuation they com- 
mand disclaims the worries about ‘‘mistaken notions.’’ On the other hand, al- 
though there are works of art among the ceramics, works equal to or even su- 
perior to many a bronze, sculpture, or painting, there is no denying the fact 
that the majority of the pots and vases were produced serially. There would be 
no point in comparing these with individual works of painting or sculpture; the 
question should not be raised in a generalizing manner. Besides, there is much 
overlapping of sculpture, painting, and pottery. A specimen such as the noble 
T’ang candlestick of the Cleveland Museum (no. 92) is pottery as well as 
sculpture; the magnificent carved designs of Ting and Celadon wares and all 
the painted decor of Sung and later wares presuppose the traditions and stand- 
ards of Chinese painting. 

Henry Trubner’s Introduction (pp. 13-45), which covers the story of Chinese 
pottery through four millenia, is a virtual small handbook, written with great 
accuracy and conciseness and offering a critical treatment of the subject 
along with his own suggestions. 

Dealing with the date of the Ch’i-chia pottery, Trubner adduces Andersson’s 
figures of 2500-2200 B.C. Recent Chinese fieldwork, however, has shown that 
Ch’i-chia postdates Yang-shao, perhaps considerably (Hsia Nai, Chin. Journal 
of Archaeology, vol. 3, 1948).—The following passage, ‘*... production of the 
Yiieh kilns declined rapidly at the expense of the increasingly popular Lung- 
ch’tian yao.,..’’ (p. 22) certainly should read **... Lung-ch’tian yao became in- 
creasingly popular at the expense of the Yiieh kilns....’»—The term Ying- 
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ch’ing, we are told on p. 29, is a recent invention of dealers. However, the 
term occurs, e.g., in the T’ao Ya, where it defines carved patterns under 
the glaze (ed. R. Shioda, Shina toki seikan, Tokyo 1939, p. 163, no. 247).— 
The crab’s claw crackle (cf. p. 23) seems to have been considered rather as a 
mark of inferiority, as we learn from the T’ao Ya (loc. cit., p. 165, no. 252; cf. 
S. VW. Bushell, Description of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, p. 41). 


MAX LOEHR 
University of Michigan 


The Chronicle of the Three Kingdoms (220-265), Chapters 69-78 from the Tzi 
chih t’ung chien of Ssi-ma Kuang (1019-1068). Translated and annotated 
by Achilles Fang. Edited by Glen W. Baxter. Volume I. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Series VI. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. xx, 698. 
$10.00. 


The repute of Ssu-ma Kuang as a man of letters and historian has always 
been high in the West. Encomiums of his history of China, the Tzu-chih t’ung- 
chien, are to be found throughout sinological literature since the 18th century. 
Father Amiot wrote of his ‘‘elégante simplicité de style,’’ and praised his skill 
as a historian.’ Abel-Remusat refers to ‘‘son grand ouvrage historique,’ and 
is echoed by Alexander Wylie about half a century later.’ It is therefore surpris- 
ing in the highest degree that, until the publication this year by the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute of Achilles Fang’s translation of a considerable seg- 
ment of the noble history of Ssu-ma Kuang, no sinologist has, to the knowledge 
of this reviewer, rendered more than a few consecutive sentences from the T zu- 
chih t’ung-chien into a European language. Everyone responsible for this publi- 
cation deserves the gratitude of students of history and of the Far East. 

The book here reviewed constitutes the first volume of a proposed two vol- 
ume work which, when finished, will present a complete translation of that 
part of the Tzu-chib t’ung-chien which deals with the history of the Three 
Kingdoms and the beginning of the rule of the Dynasty of Chin, that is, of 
chapters 69 to 78, together with part of chapter 79. The present volume covers 
chapters 69 to 74. Doubtless the translation will attract the widest interest 
among historians of the Far East, but the translator has emphasized, as the 
primary objective of his work, the elaborate documentation which accompanies 
the translation year by year, and shows in detail the sources from which 
Ssu-ma Kuang obtained the material for this section of his history. Your re- 
viewer believes that Dr. Fang has achieved this end in admirable fashion. The 
student of historiography may here easily refer from the original text to the 
source passage in the San Kuo chth or other book, This source material is also 
translated and is frequently accompanied by the Chinese original. 

1Memoires concernant I’bistoire, les sciences, les arts, les moeurs, les usages, &c 
des Chinois; par les missionnaires de Pe-kin (Paris, 1784), vol. 10, pp. 53, 65. 


2Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques (Paris, 1829), vol. 2, p. 154. 
3Notes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 1867), p. 20. 
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However, since the bulk of this excellent work consists of an English 
version of the text of the Tzu-chih t’ung-chien and of parallel passages from 
other historical writings, it is necessary to consider it qua translation. The 
editor, who has emended Dr. Fang’s translation and shares responsibility for the 
English renderings, makes it clear in his preface (p. xiv) that it is presented 
to the scholarly world as a contribution to history as well as to Quellenfor- 
schung. In what follows, I propose to discuss some features of the translation, 

The editor’s preface describes the translation as sometimes ‘‘excessively 
literal.’’ Your reviewer shares with both translator and editor the opinion that 
serious translations from Chinese, intended for a learned audience, ought to be 
literal, even excessively literal. The aim of the scholarly translator should be to 
present to his public in his English version neither more or less than appears in 
the Chinese original. Obviously this ideal is utopian, but unfortunately a 
greater degree of success is possible than has been attained by the translator 
and editor responsible for this volume. It is certainly true, as stated in the pref- 
ace, that they have often employed a rather awkward kind of English, in adher- 
ing ‘tas closely as practicable’’ to Chinese syntax. What is much more disturb- 
ing than the faintly pidgin quality of the English syntax from time to time, is 
the frequent absence of semantic fidelity to the original in the choice of English 
words and phrases. The translator, for instance, often puts in general terms what 
is stated in precise and restricted terms in the Chinese. By way of illustration, I 
have selected from a few pages of the translation occurrences of the English word 
“*attack,’’ which is used as a rendering of the following Chinese expressions: 


1) # (p. 6, sec. 23) 

2) # (p. 7, sec. 24) 

3) 13 (‘attack him in his own camp’’; p. 6, sec. 23) 
4) %& (p. 7, sec. 24) 

5) Bh (p. 52, sec. 22) 

6) 1K (p. 53, sec. 27) 

7) BAZ (“‘attack from China’’; p. 53, sec. 27) 


It is possible that some one of the above Chinese expressions cannot be better 
rendered in English than by ‘‘attack.’’ It is extremely doubtful that no other 
English expressions exist which might express more adequately the technical 
overtones of these varied Chinese military terms. Nor is this kind of ambiguity 
justifiable by the different ‘‘contexts’’. The rendering ‘‘attack him in his own 
camp’’ is unique in giving a paraphrase meant to explain to the English-speaking 
reader the usage of the word # in a limited context. Such paraphrases belong 
in the footnotes to a translation. The use of ‘‘attack’’ in example (7) is also 
paraphrase, in the sense that this English word shares only the remotest con- 
notations with ©. As for N. 4%... UH. {R, they are very different words, and 
their differences should somehow be signalized in an English version which 
purports to address itself to persons concerned with the political and military 
history of China, 

Other examples of this kind of inexactness might readily be cited: one that 
particularly bothers your reviewer is the habitual rendering of Chung-kuo by 
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‘‘China”’, without further comment. This version would be adequate in the 
context of the 20th century, but in the 3rd century and for many centuries 
thereafter the expression Chung-kuo denoted the old homeland of Sinitic cul- 
ture in the drainage system of the Yellow River. In the Three Kingdoms period 
the ‘“‘Central State’? was the Wei Kingdom, so designated in contradistinction 
to the southern states of Wu and Shu. 

The translator has, more often than not, followed the custom of not translat- 
ing official titles, even when the meaning of the title is perfectly transparent. 
Sometimes he is inconsistent, as when on page 48 the Chinese title HH}fWi is 
given as ‘‘General of the War Chariots,’’ and on page 49 as the cluster of syl- 
lables chi-chi chiang-chiin. 

Your reviewer, though recognizing that these faults of semi-translation, 
interpretive-translation and non-translation are commonplaces of sinological 
publication (not excepting his own), he believes that the master Ssu-ma Kuang 
deserves a masterly English rendition. 


EDWARD H. SCHAFER 
University of California 


A History of Chinese Educational Institutions. Vol. 1, To the End of the Five 
Dynasties (A. D. 960). By HOWARD S. GALT. London: Arthur Probsthain, 
1951. x, 400 p. 42s. 


It is a fortunate circumstance when a book on some specific phase of Chi- 
nese culture is written by an occidental who is a specialist in that particu- 
lar discipline and at the same time thoroughly competent in the Chinese 
language and well acquainted with the historical and cultural background of 
China. The book under review was written by such a person. The late Dr. Galt, 
a teacher of education by profession, who served for many years at Yenching 
University, not only had advanced training in educational theory and practice, 
but also as a scholar resident in China he had acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the language, literature, and institutions of that country. It would indeed be dif- 
ficult to find one more qualified to undertake a historv of Chinese education. 

The present volume consists of ten chapters, the first devoted to ‘‘Sources 
for the Ancient Period,’’ and the other nine to the history of education in 
China during some particular historical period. This carries us through the 
Five Dynasties to the year 960. A projected second volume will bring the 
history down to present times. 

The second chapter, devoted to pre-Shang and Shang times, is understand- 
ably short and mostly conjectural due to the limitation of available sources. 
The third and fourth chapters are concerned with the Chou period and account 
for over one-third of the historical section of this book. The sixth treats 
education under the Han dynasties and takes up one-fifth of the book outside 
of the section on sources. The fact that over fifty per cent of the history is 
devoted to Han and pre-Han times, all extracted from Chinese sources, attests 
to Dr. Galt’s thoroughness and assures us that this is no hasty compilaticn. 
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All chapters, except the first two, are preceded by useful background material 
concerned with persons and events designed to put the subsequent study for 
that period in its proper historical perspective. All chapters following that de- 
voted to Han are preceded by a preliminary discussion of sources for the 
period. 


Throughout the entire work, much attention has been paid to technical termi- 
nology. Without Dr. Galt’s painstaking research on these terms, their meanings 
would in most cases be quite obscure. 


One must admire the author’s acquaintance with Chinese bibliography, and 
certainly one may not complain about such a work being based entirely upon Chi- 
nese sources. But, on the other hand, there is a noticeable lack of reference 
to worthwhile western sources—especially to translations of works used by 
the author. These translations are well known to sinologists; but it is highly 
probable that this book will be used by many non-readers of Chinese who are 
interested in the history of education or in Chinese culture in general and who 
should like to read more than just the translated passage. Dr. Galt apparently 
had the same thing in mind, for in one place, (p. 35, n. 1) he refers to an early 
translation of one chapter of the Hsiin tzu. 


It is not necessary, perhaps, to list translations of the Classics because 
these are generally known, but it would be of advantage to the general reader 
if reference were made to translations of other of the works discussed in the 
first section, such as the Mo tzu (Y. P. Mei, The Ethical and Political Works 
of Motse (London, 1930)); the Hsun tzu (H. H. Dubs, The Works of Hsuntze 
(London, 1928)); and the Han fei tzu (W. K. Liao, The Complete Works of Han 
Fei Tzu (London, 1939)). All three of these works form earlier volumes of the 
same series in which the present work appears, and all were published before 
1941, the last date mentioned in Dr. Galt’s bibliographical notes. Useful ma- 
terial could also have been referred to in his studies of persons such as Ch’in 
Shih Huang Ti (Derk Bodde, China’s First Unifier, a Study of the Ch’in Dy- 
nasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu (Leiden, 1938)); and Wang Mang (Hans O. 
H. Stange, Leben, Persénlichkeit und Werk Wang Mang’s, dargestelt nach dem 
99. Kapitel der Han-Annalen (Berlin, 1934)), referred to on pages 187 and 213 
respectively. These are some of the references that may be of interest to the 
general reader, but one cannot fail to notice lack of reference to translations 
from the Shih chi and the Ch’ien han shu by Chavannes and Dubs. 


The most obvious lack of use of western translations, however, occurs in 
Chapter IX which deals with education during the T’ang period. Here, I be- 
lieve, it would have been a distinct advantageto Dr, Galt and to his readers if 
he had made use of the painstaking study of the T’ang educational system by 
Robert des Routours under the title of Le traite des examens, traduit de la 
nouvelle histoire des T’ang (Paris, 1932). Both des Rotours and Galt have 
made much use of ch. 44 of the Hsin t’ang shu, the former translating it in 
toto, and the latter in part. A later work by the French scholar, Traité des 
fonctionnaries et traite de l’armee...(Leiden, 1948), probably not available 
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to Dr. Galt before his own work went to press, is a necessary supplement to 
the short section on military education under the T’ang (p. 391-393). 

The lack of references is but a minor feature, but certainly does not detract 
very much from the result of this labor of many years. It is not difficult to 
imagine how much time and care were spent on this carefully planned and 
conscientiously executed history. 

It is indeed a great pity that this gentle scholar, admired by all who knew 
him, died before his life work had been completed. It would be fortunate for 
all students in this field if some qualified person would see the second vol- 
ume through the press and supply a general index.* 


R. C. RUDOLPH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Religion in Chinese Garment. By KARL LUDVIG REICHELT. Translated [from 
Norwegian] by Joseph Tetlie. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 180 
pp. $4.50. 


As an authority on Chinese Buddhism, Dr. Reichelt has long been known to 
Western scholars. In his Christian Mission to Buddhists, founded in 1922 and 
now located at Tao Feng Shan in Hongkong, he has had unique opportunity to 
meet priests from all over China and to discuss with them the profoundest 
themes of their faith in the process of a comparative study of religions. This 
naturally involved reading basic scriptures, not only of Buddhism but of other 
religions in China as well, It also led to visits and observations among mon- 
asteries in an atmosphere of friendliness and understanding. In consequence, 
Dr. Reichelt appreciates Chinese religion on the side of its most intimate 
meanings as few Westerners have been able to do. His unique equipment en- 
ables him to reveal the inner logic of forms, ceremonies and practices often 
puzzling to an outside observer. A firm believer in the conception of the Logos 
Spermatikos, that the seminal Word (Tao) of Truth is manifested in many forms, 
he views religion as a universal concern, though variously clothed in differing 
cultural environments. Hence the title of this book. 

Topics covered are Animism and its Philosophic Background, Confucianism, 
Cult of Ancestors, Taoism, Chinese Buddhism, Chinese Mohammedanism, Vari- 
ous Sects. The treatment is descriptive and interpretative, illuminating the 
great traditions with unusual insight and grasp of meanings. Objective histori- 
cal and textual problems are not discussed, however, and it is evident that 
the author relies more on his own direct knowledge of Chinese religious books 
and Chinese religious personalities than on accumulated findings of other 
scholars, though he shows himself not unaware of these in referring to oracle 
bones and to the works of Edkins and De Groot. Dr. Reichelt does not try to 
take tradition apart but to understand it through reflection checked by observa- 
tion of living practices. Thatis perhaps the reason why he gives no considera- 


*Word has been received that the second volume is now being set in type by Probs- 
thain—Ed. 
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tion to results of critical studies stemming from the Renaissance Movement, 
although he mentions them on p. 175. 

Many interesting points emerge within the chapters of this book. The sketch 
of Chinese animism ‘s noteworthy for its analysis of the philosophical ex- 
planation embodied in the Third Appendix of the Book of Changes as well as 
for showing relations between concepts of spirits, exorcism, fortune-telling, 
Tao, Heaven, Shang-ti, devil worship, and the dragon. The treatment of Con- 
fucianism brings out its religious base in the ancient Tao concept as well as 
its more commonly remarked ethical and social emphases. Outstanding chap- 
ters are those on Taoism and Buddhism. Here Reichelt is dealing with values 
of religious thought and mystical feeling which interest him profoundly. This 
side of the Chinese character has not always been appreciated in the West, but 
in Dr, Reichelt it has found a sympathetic expositor. The legendary Lao-tzi 
appears, but he is a symbol of protest in the name of a pure and generous ethic 
in the presence of a rising tide of corruption, injustice, and oppression. Later 
Taoist institutionalism is seen to descend into magic and exorcism, but in its 
literature, especially in the Kan Ying Pien, to be influenced by Buddhism and 
to preserve many beautiful and striking thoughts. Mahayana Buddhism is seen 
to bring into China the great slogan Po chi chung sheng, ‘‘the salvation of 
every living thing,’? whose meaning, worked out through ceremonials and sym- 
bols, in ideas of compassionate Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, in an ethics of 
pity and respect for living things has had ‘tan immeasureable influence on 
China,’’ Of Mohammedanism the survey is short but very interesting. For the 
author here gives the net result of his reading in Chinese sources on the sub- 
ject, and furnishes translations of a few passages from representative 
literature. 

Undoubtedly, the most authoritative chapter of the book is the one on Chi- 
nese Buddhism, It is essentially on epitome of Reichelt’s larger work, Truth 
and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism. By virtue of close condensation, however, 
it sets the whole subject in perspective for the Western reader as few other 
treatments have done, Historical, doctrinal, and institutional apsects are given 
due and proportional consideration. The monastic system in both its virtues 
and vices is explained from knowledge by first-hand observation. Distinctions 
between the various schools of Buddhism are clearly drawn. The piety of Pure 
Land devotion is described with rare insight. Monasteries, temples, personali- 
ties of the Buddhist pantheon, pagodas and pilgrimages—all are interpreted in 
their significance for the life of the common people. The reader is made to feel 
how deeply Buddhism is inwrought into the fabric of Chinese culture. 

Reichelt’s book must classify as a work of popular exposition. It is without 
apparatus of exact reference, except in general terms. But as sympathetic re- 
porting of ideas, usages and traditions of Chinese religion as he has found 
them functioning in the memories, hearts and lives of his Chinese friends, his 
volume has few equals. 


CLARENCE H. HAMIL TON 
Oberlin College 
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Mao’s China, Party Reform Documents, 1942-44. Introduction and Translation 
by BOYD COMPTON. Seattle: University of Washington Press, issued in 
cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. lii, 278. $4.50. 


The translation and publication of these documents constitute an important 
achievement in our search for the truth about Chinese communism. As Mr. 
Compton suggests in his Preface, the material which he presents can tell us 
more about the Chinese Communist Party than a dozen interpretive essays, and 
it is likely that specialists in the investigation of Communist theory and prac- 
tice will be poring. over this book for a long time to come. The documents 
themselves are not easy reading, and Mr. Compton, quite rightly, has not under- 
taken to make them so. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that journalists, poli- 
ticians, policy makers, diplomats, university teachers, and all others who 
speak or write about Communism in China will grant this volume their sober 
attention, 

In his Introduction, Mr. Compton points out that the speeches, articles, and 
resolutions which he has brought together were originally published as a hand- 
book for the Cheng Feng Movement, launched in 1942 to remold the Party’s 
thinking and to guide its growth. They should be read, he believes, as an 
official set of standards for Party thought and action, and also for clues to 
such questions as: What importance do Chinese Communists give to the Rus- 
sian experience? Who can be a Party member? How are non-Party organizations 
influenced? What is ‘the thought of Mao Tse-tung’’? In order to add depth of 
meaning to the documents, Mr. Compton has developed his Introduction into 
an article of general background and interpretation. 

Included in this volume are twenty-one documents consisting of Party di- 
rectives, selections from the writings of Mao Tse-tung, Ch’en Yiin, and Liu 
Shao-ch’i, and ‘‘The Bolshevization of the Party,’’ by Joseph Stalin. Mr. Comp- 
ton has omitted a few documents available in English elsewhere, which ap- 
peared in the original Chinese text. 

Mao Tse-tung put forward the rationale of the collection and of the program 
for studying them in a lecture, ‘Reform in Learning, the Party, and Liter 
ature,’’ delivered at the opening of the Party School, February 1, 1942 and 
translated for this volume by Mr. Compton. ‘‘For the complete overthrow of the 
enemy,’’ Mao stated, ‘‘our ranks must be in order, we must all march in step, 
our troops must be seasoned, and our weapons fit.’’ In Mao’s mind there was 
no question that the general line of the Party was correct, but in several re- 
spects, he said, “tour spirit in education, our Party spirit, and our literary 
spirit are still incorrect.’’ The documents which he and the Party present are 
concerned largely with the problem of how to root out these ‘‘incorrect ten- 
dencies’’ which Party theoreticians see taking form as ‘“‘subjectivism’’ in 
learning, ‘‘sectarianism’’ in Party spirit, and ‘‘formalism”’ in literature. 

An examination of Chinese Communist arguments within these three cate- 
gories of concern reveals beyond reasonable doubt that Maoist theory is based 
squarely upon the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, all four of whom 
are cited frequently; that Russian and Chinese Communist theoreticians ex- 
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plain differences between their respective programs in terms of differences be- 
tween the Chinese and Russian material environments; that both programs are 
seen to operate within the same framework of dialectic materialism and toward 
a common goal; that Communist leaders consider Bolshevism a ‘“‘true science,”’ 
as Ch’en Po-ta has stated elsewhere, with the result that Communists are ex- 
pected to school their thinking into a habit pattern that is fundamentally an- 
tagonistic to the whole spirit and tradition of Western thought and inquiry. 

There is an abundance of revealing material to be extracted from these docu- 
ments: how the Communist should achieve a balance between theory and prac- 
tice; how he should behave in relation to his superiors and subordinates; how 
the Party feels about equalitarianism; how the Communist should regard intra- 
Party struggle; how to combat ‘“‘liberalism’’ (and how Communists have seen 
fit to define it); how Communists can influence non-Party groups under the 
‘“*three-thirds’”’ system, and so forth, 

The non-Communist reader is impressed throughout by the dogmatic insist- 
ence upon ‘‘materialistic,’’ as opposed to ‘‘idealistic,’’ thought and behavior 
for Party members. In a section entitled ‘‘On the Unprincipled Intra-Party 
Struggle,’’ for example, Liu Shao-ch’i defines principles as ‘‘the general rules 
of the development of a situation.’’ Similarly, questions of principle are ‘‘ques- 
tions of the methods of observing and treating problems according to general 
rules of development.’’ Consequently, when Liu Shao-ch’i criticizes comrades 
who engage in ‘‘unprincipled intra-party struggle,’’ he does not invoke a code 
of ethics, but, rather, the practical requirements of a given revolutionary situa- 
tion. Clearly, then, Party members who act according to their feelings, likes 
and dislikes, or personal needs are behaving without principle, whereas Party 
members who act according to the ‘‘requirements of the objective situation” 
are principled. 

As the reader follows the development of such Communist reasoning, he is 
left with no room to doubt the “‘total’? nature of Bolshevism. With ruthless 
logic, the Bolshevik thought pattern develops into a code, disciplinary and 
self-disciplinary, that is intended to invade and dominate the most intimate 
aspects of the Party member’s life. Yet, in spite of its ‘‘materialistic’’ prem- 
ises and ‘“‘practical’’ development, the code has acquired many of the charac- 
teristics of a dogmatic but ‘‘idealistic’’ puritanism:. teward his comrades and 
the Party, a ‘‘good’’Bolshevik is loyal, sincere, truthfu:, courageous, straight- 
forward, unselfish and happy; toward his class enemy he acts with determina- 
tion and, where necessary, with hatred. ‘‘In times of adversity, he can straighten 
up and carry on....’? He does not fear criticism from others, and at the same 
time, he maintains his own position so that he can criticize courageously 
and sincerely. He will sacrifice his life, if necessary, though not from an 
unprincipled ‘‘fantasy or desire for fame,’’ but from a ‘“‘scientific under 
standing and consciousness of social progress.”’ 

In providing an interpretive background for this absorbing data, Mr. Comp 
ton has assembled valuable material from Chinese Communist history and has 
presented it clearly and with an admirable balance. In the opinion of this re- 
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viewer, however, the precise significance and limitations of these documents 
would have been more apparent to the lay reader if Mr. Compton had included a 
brief resume of fundamental Marxist-Leninist theory with some suggestion of 
where, in this doctrinal framework, the Chinese revolution is believed, by its 
Communist interpreters, to lie. Too, there are, in Mr. Compton’s introduction, 
a few assumptions which need further examination. He states, for example, 
that the general policy of the United Front was not channeled to the Chinese 
Communist Party from a Comintern source, but grew as a response to natural 
conditions. When more documentation is available, this may turn out to be true, 
but it seems a bit early to draw so sweeping a conclusion. There is always 
the possibility that United Front policies, like many others, were the result of 
complex interactions between Moscow and the scene in China. Again, he 
states that coordination of the Cheng Feng movement by the Kremlin was ‘‘im- 
possible”? because wartime Moscow was ‘‘too far away’’ and Russian advisers 
were not present. It is the impression of this reviewer, however, that research 
into these aspects of the problem has not been exhaustive. 

These relatively minor flaws do small damage, however, to an excellent and 
exceedingly important book. 


ROBERT C. NORTH 
Hoover Institute and Library 


Stanford University 


Red Dust: Autobiographies of Chinese Communists as told to Nym Wales. With 
an Introduction by ROBERT CARVER NORTH. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1952. 238 p. $5.00. 


Red Dust belongs to the era of Miss Wales’ earlier Inside Red China (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1939). Miss Wales gathered thedata 
for both during her five-month visit to Yenan and vicinity in 1937. Inside 
Red China was more favorably received than Red Dust is likely to be because 
it offered prime biographic information about the leaders of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement at a time when even their names were unknown in the West. 
But the days of the Yenan idyll are long since past, and the sagas of its minor 
heroes are not likely to stir us now. With our later knowledge and greater so- 
phistication, fortified by substantial hindsight, our minds reject the myth that 
the men and women of Communist China are necessarily persons of boundless 
good will, animated solely by patriotic devotion, selfelss idealism, pastoral 
romanticism, and compassionate solicitude for the wellbeing of their country- 
men. Yenan’s wine, Vintage '37, is hardly compatible with the fare that Peking 
has been serving since 1949. Red Dust, coming so long after the events it por- 
trays, is nearly as anachronous. 

Miss Wales is a ghost-writer, expressing in the first-person, as though issuing 
from the mouths of each of them, the ‘‘autobiographies’’ of 24 Chinese Commu- 
nists active in various lines of work in Yenan as late as 1937. The material was 
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gathered through personal interviews and conversations with subjects who 
Originally appeared unwilling to speak about themselves, but who eventually 
succumbed to Miss Wales’ persistence and evident charm and sympathy. This 
must have been a slow and painful process, complicated still further by diffi- 
culties of communication and translation, but we have Miss Wales’ assurance 
that ‘‘no statements have been knowingly altered to diverge from the meaning 
intended from [sic] the speaker.’’ She feels that the ‘tautobiographies”’ rather 
pointedly reveal ‘‘individual character as well as aspects of national view- 
point,’’ and that the material ‘thas unique significance for any reader wanting 
to relate these lives to the broad aspects of Chinese history in the twentieth 
century.’’ With all respect for Miss Wales’ reportorial assiduity, this reviewer 
feels that her evaluation of the historical value of the total product can be ac- 
cepted only with serious qualifications. Some of the historical data are too 
raw and undigested to be serviceable without very careful refinement. The 
chaff is not winnowed from the grain. Events are reported as facts surviving in 
the memory of the subject even though palpably inconsistent with known facts 
of record. The large and small, the important and unimportant, are unsorted, 
Rusty recollections are not systematically refurbished (although any ghost- 
writer may have this understandable difficulty with his principal), Much of the 
historical material bearing upon the early experiences of the subjects is de- 
rived from hearsay rather than from first-hand participation in the events de- 
scribed. Certainly, the loss or destruction of many official Chinese Communist 
records of the pre-1935 period lends urgency to the need for gathering such 
data about the past as the survivors may recall, but the same basic circum- 
stance also increases the difficulty of separating objective fact from folkloré 
and myth. As a whole, this volume can be used safely only by those who have 
previous discriminating knowledge and experience of Chinese Communism. 

Apart from the inherent fascination of these personal histories, and the jour 
nalistic skill with which they are depicted—both making the book highly read- 
able—Red Dust has at least another important value. It offers an insight into 
the Chinese Communist mind by reporting what some Chinese Communists 
thought about their reasons for joining the movement. The opinions that actors 
hold about their own roles in the action may not necessarily correspond with 
objective reality, and in their retrospective judgment on the motives that ori- 
ginally brought them into the Communist camp they may not be able to separ- 
ate from these their subsequent experiences and struggles for personal sur- 
vival, Here one detects the common thread that runs through most of the 
autobiographies: these people became Chinese Communists out of emotional 
reactions to personal situations in which they found themselves, out of per- 
sonal frustrations and maladjustments to social environment, and not from con- 
scious acceptance of a fully-comprehended doctrine, ideology or creed. Small 
wonder that the aberrations of the Chinese Communists often appear psychotic 
to the Western mind. In many cases, they are! 

Only a handful of Miss Wales’ subjects are politically active or influential 
in contemporary China. Liao Ch’ang-chih and Tung Pi-wu are accorded ac- 
ceptably complete ‘tautobiographies”’ (as of 1937), but such other personalities 
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as Hsii Te-li, Hsieh Chiteh-tsai and Lin Piao are summarily covered in a few 
hundred words each—too briefly to reveal much about them. Such ‘“‘big-wigs”’ 
as Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Chu Te, Jen Pi-shih and Liu Shao-ch’i are 
mentioned only obliquely or inferentially—out these had received attention in 
Inside Red China, to which Red Dust is the belated supplement. It is not clear 
what the stories of minor characters—drama directors, boy actors, army doc- 
tors—contribute to informed knowledge of the Chinese Communist government. 

Robert C. North’s introductory essay, ‘Communists of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion,’’ is a sound historical analysis of the revolution in China down to 1950, 
unhappily brief. He also compiled, as an appendix, thumbnail biographies of 
27 of the most important political personalities in contemporary China, identi- 
fying them with official positions held as recently as 1950. These two addi- 
tions contribute notably to the usefulness of the volume. 


H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The Drum Singers. By LAU SHAW (S. Y. SHU). A novel translated from the Chi- 
nese by Helena Kuo. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 283 
p. $3.50. 


The author of this book needs no introduction. His earlier novels and 
their translations have already brought him a wide and admiring audience, 
This, his latest to be translated into English, continues a line of ‘‘social 
problem’’ novels. 

The Drum Singers tells the story of the Fang family. Fang Pao-ching, a 
firmly-established Peking drum-singer, has chosen to flee the encroaching 
Japanese armies to the wartime Chinese capital, Chungking. With him go his 
elder brother, Useless Fang, a stern Confucianist with uncompromising ethical 
principles, his wife, an inveterate drunkard, his daughter, Phoenix Girl, a 
stupid and frustrated maid, and Lotus Charm, an adopted daughter who has 
been tutored by him into a promising drum-singer. During seven years in the war 
torn city, the Fang family fortunes are inextricably entangled with those of 
a fellow drum-singing family, the T’angs, whose co-operation in the theater 
business is necessary but undesirable. Both families suffer the vicissitudes 
of refugee life through social and political upheavals. Lotus Charm, emerging 
from adolescence into womanhood, makes unhappy contacts with the combined 
evils of a degenerate indigenous society and false interpretations of Western 
**romantic’’ ideals. Thus her maturation, though limited in degree, is brought 
about through the most unfortunate circumstances. The conclusion of the story 
is the ending of the war when the Fangs return to their beloved native city. 

The theme of this book is of course social evil, evil that contaminates 
whoever enters this particular social stratum, the theater world. Only a few 
people outside of this stratum are mentioned and almost all of them are evil 
too. Only two or possibly three characters remain uncorrupted by vicious 
social influences and their struggles against them are largely ineffective. 
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With such a grim picture of society, the plot can scarcely deviate from an in- 
evitable development and conclusion. 

Lau Shaw is an experienced writer with great talent. His Ricksha Boy con- 
firmed his mastery over character depiction and showed a sharp insight into 
human frailties. In this novel, however, he has not achieved the same heights. 
Although the theaterworld atmosphere is vivid and convincing, his characters 
seem more to be stereotypes in black and white, mostly black, who speak their 
lines for a particular purpose. With the exception of Lotus Charm, most of the 
characters enter and quit the stage unchanged by their experiences. Each is 
predetermined to play a role. Although such a characteristic is quite in the 
tradition of the Chinese novel, yet Ricksha Boy has demonstrated that the 
author has departed from the purely traditional and has accomplished a psy- 
chological penetration in characterization. 

The reason for this deserves fuller explanation. While both Ricksha Boy 
and The Drum Singers are socially-oriented novels, the latter is predominantly 
socio-political. The Ricksha Boy struggled ceaselessly against his fate until 
the very end, and the author was concerned with the making and breaking of a 
moral character. Here in The Drum Singers, the sympathy for the theater folk 
is still abundant, but the evils of society have become more of a political 
issue. Struggling against such evils calls for mass action, re-education, 
political re-indoctrination, etc. With such a grand message, art must neces- 
sarily take a back seat to didacticism. 

Since the inception of the political novel in the early 19th century, the 
genre has always dealt with contemporary topics or evils. While the content 
can be deeply stirring and thought-provoking, each work must necessarily lose 
its original appeal with the passage of time. The most memorable parts of 
this book will perhaps be those where the author has a genuine feeling for 
his characters, presenting their way of life with a deep sympathy, and where 
he is describing local color, scenes of crowds on a boat, in the theater, in 
the bombed city, etc. At one point, when Pao-ching sings his last farewell 
to his dead brother at the buriel grounds, Lau Shaw regains his power and 
achieves true poignancy. 

In view of the fact that the original is unavailable, any comment on style 
seems unprofitable, but anyone who has read the author’s other works in 
Chinese can feel the flow of words and the great flexibility in expression 
even through the translation. However, the translation does not always sustain 
that feeling. There are many awkward turns, choices of words, that make one 
wonder how the original expression was rendered. The name Lotus Charm is 
Charming Lotus in the original, a typical Chinese name for a girl of less 
sophisticated society. It is mot clear whether the reversing of the words is 
meant to add exoticism or quaintness. 

The Drum Singers will leave some with a feeling of regret that such talent 
should be devoted to describing a world so full of sordidness and so unre- 
lieved by elements of human goodness or kindness. 


HSIN-MIN WU 
Cornell University 
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The Years That Were Fat. By GEORGE N. KATES. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1952. V, 268. $3.75. 


**All the citizens of Peking, Chinese or foreign,’’ says the author of this 
excellent book, ‘‘are conscious of the city’s majesty; the sheer breadth of 
the setting enhances composure and lends dignity to everyday manners,”’ This 
theme the author elaborates with rare insight and understanding. During seven 
years of leisurely sojourn there (1933-1940) he discovered ‘*so much of beauty 
to preserve, to codify, and if possible to give to the world”’ that he set his 
experiences down in a book, It is a book that no one who wishes to recapture 
the spirit of traditional Chinese civilization should miss reading; for, despite 
its unattractive title, it is a work of unusual depth and charm, 

After long study and wide travel in the Western world, tasting much that 
the West calls good, Mr. Kates settled down with two Chinese servants in a 
modest courtyard north of the Forbidden City, to learn the language, to live in 
friendly relationship with his neighbors, and thus seek ‘‘to discover every 
mood, to wrest every secret’’ from the life about him. So fresh and vivid are 
these impressions that some of them, one feels, must have been recorded at the 
time they were experienced, The hauntingly sonorous calls of the Peking 
streets, the beginner’s steps in learning the language, the intricacies of Chi- 
nese personal names, the tastes and preferences of the scholarly class, gar- 
dens great and small, domestic furniture and palace architecture, the temples 
in the Western hills, the pageantry and color of weddings and funerals, all are 
commented on with such a delicacy of individual perception that even seasoned 
residents in China must almost believe they are encountering them for the first 
time. The traditional Chinese attitudes toward old age, for one thing, have 
surely never been more charmingly and discerningly told than they are in this 
book, Yet nowhere are there indications of undue adulation, of fondness for 
superlatives, of a shadowy nostalgia. Though the tonalities of Chinese culture 
receive major attention, its dissonances are not overlooked. We are given the 
perceptions of a sensitive observer, and then are left free to make of them 
what we will, 

Much of the charm of this book is attributable to the disciplined prose in 
which it is written. One must look far to find in it a hackneyed phrase, an 
ungainly sentence, or a dull paragraph. The thought is fresh even when the 
theme is old. Intermittently the reader lights upon nuggets of unusual beauty 
—embedded nonetheless in very simple prose. Naturally such passages lose 
much of their luster apart from their contexts. But how just is the following 
observation on the skills which the Chinese people developed in their many 
centuries of practice in social intercourse: ‘‘They were above all, it always 
seemed to me, a ‘rubbed’ people; so many comers had long ago been worn 
away, so many surfaces had been smoothed, polished even by immemorial con- 
vention, to make for ease and deliberately to avoid the heat of friction.’? How 
necessary that the Westerner should be told——despite the set-back to his pride 
—that ‘‘grandeur and gentleness seldom occur in combination in the Western 


world. When we are grand we usually wish to be forceful, to display our 
grandeur,’’ 
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In a book embodying so many comments on Chinese life—most of them quite 
just—it would be odd if a few inaccuracies did not appear. Confucius did not 
advise that the higher type of man, when he meets with adversity, should ‘‘curl 
himself up within his own nature.’’ What he did say (Analects XV, 6) is that 
when he finds the country ill governed, ‘the can roll his principles up, and 
keep them in his breast,’’ Nor is it quite right to say that ‘‘even in daily con- 
versation Confucius is never referred to by name, but obliquely mentioned as 
‘a certain man.’’’ On the contrary, the family name of Confucius (in Chinese 
K‘ung) was always used; it was only his personal name, Ch‘iu, that was 
avoided—being pronounced Mou ‘‘a certain one,’’ by the fastidious, as a mark 
of respect. Since the word ‘‘coolie,’’ meaning workman, has in China a deroga- 
tory sense, one is surprised that Mr. Kates permits himself to use it, It is a 
word of Indian origin, brought to China by Westerners, and is not to be found 
in Chinese dictionaries. The rendering k'u-li does indeed mean “‘bitter toil,” 
as Mr. Kates says, but it is used only to reproduce the sound of an alien word. 
Altogether Mr. Kates has described very faithfully his ‘tpocket handkerchief 
kingdom,”’ and readers will enjoy his delineation of it for a long time to come. 


ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 
Library of Congress 


Publications in Japanese on Korean Anthropology: A Bibliography of Un- 
catalogued Materials in the Kanaseki Collection Stanford University Li- 
brary. By BERT A. GEROW. Stanford University, 1952. Mimeographed. 18 p. 


This bibliography, which should prove very valuable to Koreanists, lists 225 
items from the library of Professor Kanaseki, formerly of Taihoku Imperial Uni- 
versity, Formosa, A large portion of Professor Kanaseki’s professional library 
was purchased by Stanford in 1949, and, although not that of a specialist 
on Korea, it contains useful materials on that country and people. 

The work is divided into sections on archaeology (139 items), ethnology (70 
items), linguistics (11 items) and physical anthropology (5 items). In addition, 
there is a listing of the series of journals, with an indication of the numbers 
missing in each. 

Within sections, the items are listed alphabetically by authors’ surnames (in 
Romanization), Each entry includes the title in Romanization, with a transla- 
tion and the relevant indications of time and place of publication. Many of the 
listings have in addition an annotation which succintly sums up the content or 
argument of the piece, and this is, of course, helpful when the title itself is 
vague or ambiguous. 

It would have been profitable had Professor Gerow included a note on his 
systems of Romanization for both Japanese and Korean. Indeed, some special- 
ists may be given pause by the fact that no Japanese characters are included. 
However, given the Romanization, the translation and the place and date of 
publication, the cases involving difficulty on this score should be few. 
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The importance of this bibliography can best be judged in the light of the 
literature on Korean anthropology in western languages. Until Professor Os- 
good’s recent The Koreans and Their Culture, we had no ethnography of Korea 
with any pretensions of completeness, in a western language. Younghill Kang’s 
chatty autobiography, The Grass Roof, is probably still the best thing we have 
in English on the village life of an earlier day. Meanwhile, during the long oc- 
cupation, publications in Japanese on every sort of topic in Korean anthro- 
pology were appearing. This bibliography points up the fact that knowledge of 
Japanese will be a sine qua non for the future Koreanist. The work, which 
seems carefully done in every respect, should make a contribution as an in- 
troduction to the considerable J apanese literature on Korea. 


DAVID L. OLMSTED 
Yale University 


Chosén munwha yéngu nongyo GASEIC{ LWT Iam % (Some studies in Korean civili- 
zation). Korean cultural series, Vol. 2. By YI SANGBAEK ERAT. Seoul: 
Ulyu munwha sa CPR sititt, 1947. xvi + 339 p. 


This volume contains four separate research papers on the end of Kory6 and 
the beginning of the Yi dynasty: 


I. *‘A study of the supplanting of Buddhism by Confucianism’’ (pp. 1-170). 
Buddhism enjoyed a unique position in Korea for over a thousand years, from 
the time of the Three Kingdoms, through the Silla and Kory6 periods. It was 
the official religion of the government, and its monks and priests were held in 
highest esteem. By the latter part of the Koryé period, the peninsula was 
dotted with some two thousand monasteries which held extensive agricultural 
lands. The king paid no heed to repeated warnings of loyal ministers against 
extravagant spending for monasteries. Even in 1392, the last year of the 
dynasty, King Kongyang 4@Ss& reprimanded the Minister of the Department of 
Rites for attempting to reduce the expenditures on Buddhist rituals (p. 41). 
During the Koryé dynasty, despite the ascendancy of Buddhism, there was 
a small group of Confucian scholars who ridiculed the prayers and ritualistic 
practices of Buddhism; and in the latter part of the 14th century, strengthened 
by the doctrine of Chu Hsi, they gradually formed a nucleus in the government. 
This group included not only some outstanding Confucian scholars, but also 
military and political leaders who were dissatisfied with the existing govern- 
ment of the Koryé dynasty and desired political reform, It also represented an 
anti-Yiian and pro-Ming or anti-Buddhist and pro-Confucianist policy (pp. 8, 
11-12, 14-15). When General Yi Sénggye 4:sktE forced the abdication of King 
U i and later declared himself king in 1392 as Yi T’aejo #Aiif, he did not 
carry the Confucian reform of the government structure as far as his supporters 
in the Confucian party had expected, because of his personal devotion to 
the Buddhist religion (pp. 46-50). More extensive reform, however, took place 
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in 1405-1406 under King T’aejong 5% when land grants and allocation of 
serfs to monasteries were drastically reduced (pp. 95-96). By the year 1437 
under King Sejong ta the number of monasteries officially recognized and 
supported was only 232 (pp. 101-102). Although there was a steady increase 
in the number and popularity of Confucian scholars in the government, Bud- 
dhism did not lose its position as the religion of the people. The supplanting 
of Buddhism by Confucianism which Professor Yi discusses was limited there- 
fore to government circles and to the aristocracy and intelligentsia (pp. 122-161). 


II. ‘tA problem pertaining to the causes of discriminatory treatment of illegiti- 
mate descendants’’ (pp. 173-204). The custom of discriminating against de- 
scendants born of concubines stemmed from the Sés6/ kiimgo pop J[t*8S Hit, 
a law which was introduced in 1415, in the reign of T’aejong, the third king of 
the Yi dynasty and the fifth son of T’aejo. As a result of this law all descend- 
ants of concubines were forbidden to take civil or military service examina- 
tions, and those who were already in government service were either dismissed 
or demoted to a much lower grade. This law seems to have been precipitated 
by the relations between the members of the royal family. 

When the founder of the dynasty, Yi T’aejo, came to the throne in 1392, 
he had six sons born by his first wife and two by the second. After the death 
of his first wife in 1391, to please his second wife he designated her son 
Pangsdk 77M, his eighth son, Heir Apparent. This action was a blow to the six 
sons of his first wife, for according to the existing tradition, the Heir Apparent 
was designated on the basis of seniority or achievement, and Pangsdk had 
neither qualification. This decision was the cause of two serious plots in the 
next few years. 

The most disappointed was Pangw6n 77i#, the fifth son, a man of strong de- 
termination. He had been the only son of T’aejo to pass the civil service ex- 
amination under the Kory6 dynasty and had held an important position in the 
government. He also considered that he had made an important contribution 
toward his father’s founding of the new dynasty by arranging the assassina- 
tion of the minister Chéng Mongju {3*/'J. In 1398, when King T’aejo was 
seriously ill, Pangwon led a coup d’état, killing his two half-brothers Pangpon 
Fi and Pangsdk, the Heir Apparent, and the leading ministers. Pangwon 
then forced his father to designate his second brother Panggwa 77% as Heir 
Apparent, his eldest brother, Pangu 77 ffl, being alcoholic and feebleminded. 

When Panggwa succeeded to the throne in 1399 as King Chongjong %%&, 
Pangwon had him proclaim that no descendant of a concubine should be con- 
sidered for the position of Heir Apparent (p. 182). This proclamation eliminated 
the descendants of Chéngjong himself who had fifteen sons and eight daugh- 
ters, not by his Queen but by other wives and concubines (pp. 183-184). Pang- 
w6n still had two older brothers to dispose of before realizing his ambition. In 
1400 he disposed of them by another coup, Chéngjong then designated him as 
the Heir Apparent, and in the following year, Pangwo6n became King T’aejong 


(pp. 189-190). 
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T’aejong declared all extra wives and concubines to be illegitimate. Hereto- 
fore, the only major distinction between wife and concubine was in certain 
ceremonial rituals due the wife, whose prestige and social class were equal to 
those of her husband’s family. The concubine was usually selected from among 
the maids (known as pich’dp w##3¢) or was a dancer or singer (known as 
kich’op 1&%). Now the Sés6/ kiimgo pép made a real distinction between the 
wife and concubine, the latter later becoming known as ch’6n ch’op SRR, a 
term of derision. Upon becoming king, T’aejong purged the royal household. 
His late mother was declared legitimate and his father’s second wife was des- 
ignated a concubine. Not content with this, T’aejong made his father’s mother 
legitimate, although she was the second wife of her husband, and declared the 
other wives as illegitimate. Even those high officials who had married de- 
scendants of the royal family now declared illegitimate, either had to desert 
their wives or were removed from their positions (p. 198). T’aejong’s law dis- 
criminating against the descendants of concubines was not limited to the royal 
family, but extended to all the official ranks and grades in the government. It was 
responsible for political and social disturbances for many years (pp. 198-201). 


III. ‘‘A study of the origin of the practice of widows not remarrying’’ (pp. 
205-248). Custom during the Yi dynasty frowned upon the remarriage of 
widows. This was not limited only to the families of the upper classes but 
even to those of the lower classes who adhered to the teachings and rituals 
of Confucianism. According to traditional Confucian teachings the three 
principles of loyalty expected of every girl were: before marriage, loyalty 
to her father; after marriage, loyalty to her husband; upon the death of her 
husband, loyalty to her son. If she were a widow without a son, she 
was to remain loyal to her deceased husband. In 1040 the children born 
to a thrice-married woman (called a chayd #/) were excluded from gov- 
ernment positions. In 1406 at the instigation of the Confucian officials who had 
become influential T’aejong reestablished this law. That this law was not al- 
ways strictly applied is shown by the fact that Kim Kae “iff became Royal 
Councillor of the Left during the reign of King Sejo, despite the fact that his 
mother had married three times. When his case was brought before the King 
in 1468, the latter refused to dismiss him. 

The next King, the ardent Confucianist Soéngjong JX%, despite the disap- 
proval of the majority of his officials, forbade all remarrying in the third re- 
vision of the Kyongguk taejon #£] XK #8, a compendium of laws. In the follow- 
ing years enthusiastic supporters of this type of ‘‘social reform’’ barred not 
only the descendants of remarried women but their fathers as well from gov- 
ernment services. Moderate reformers who opposed this called attention to the 
fact that there was no such law in China, the home of Confucianism (pp. 237= 


246). 


IV, ‘‘Chéng Tojén #ixif% in the coup d’etat of 1398” (pp. 249-339). In this 
paper Yi deals with: 1) Chong’s contribution in the founding of the Yi dynasty, 
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2) how he became the victim of the 1398 coup d’état, and 3) the charges 
against him. Ching had been a confidential friend and advisor of General Yi 
Songgye, and after he became King in 1392, as T’aejo, assisted him in the re- 
organization of the government (pp. 61-68). In 1398 he was arrested and killed 
without trial on two charges. The first, pronounced by Panggwa, second son of 
T’aejo and the Heir Apparent, was that Chong and others had attempted to set 
up the youngest child of the King’s concubine as Heir, in violation of the tra- 
ditional system of primogeniture (pp. 251-262). The second charge was made by 
Pangwon, that Chong Tojon and others had forced the Heir Apparent, Pangsok, 
to plot an attack on all the royal sons. In 1413, during the reign of T’aejong, 
the compilation of the T’aejo Sillok A#MHSk (The Annals of T’aejo) was su- 
pervised by Ha Ryiin 7 ft, a close confidant of the King. Consequently some 
of the important details unfavorable to the King were omitted from the record 
(pp. 179-181), but the Sillok failed to establish any proof of Chéng’s guilt. 

The author of these papers is to be commended on his use of primary source 
materials, including old documents and private manuscripts, These materials, 
kept in the Royal Library, had been little used by research workers. The refer- 
ences would have been more systematic had they all been given at the end of 
each paper. The irregularity is probably due to the fact that these were separ 
ate research papers completed at different times. Although some references 
are listed with author and title only, lacking year, volume and page numbers, 
most are derived from dynasty annals and are listed correctly. Another defect 
is the lack of clarity in the organization of some of the data, Subsections 
overlap, sometimes obscuring the author’s main points. 


K. S. YUM 
Chicago, Illinois 


Meiji Ishin 8Aii#ES (Meiji Restoration). By TOYAMA SHIGEKI £UllZef#. Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1951. 368 p. 


Since the war there has been a new interest in the Meiji Restoration among 
Japanese scholars. Pre-war contributions were many and they remain es- 
sential. In the main, however, they consist of voluminous sets of sources and 
a few pioneering factual histories like those of Osatake Takeshi. The inter- 
pretative struggles that came were largely restricted to the furious debate over 
the nature of Japanese capitalism—the so-called ‘‘manufacture controversy.” 
As history, most of the products of that dispute deal with interpretative analy- 
ses of economic developments, and they certainly slight ideological and politi- 
cal currents." 

Post-war scholarship has continued to build on these contributions. To 
date, despite renewed interest and complete freedom to debunk, there have 


*For a brief summary of the issues at stake, see Nobutaka Ike, ‘‘The Development 
of Capitalism in Japan,’’ Pacific Affairs, 12:2 (June, 1949), 185-190. The struggle 
was waged from Marxist premises, and political differences added to its intensity. For 
histories by participants in the dispute, see the two volume work by Uchida Jokichi, 
Nibon shibon shugi ronso, and, from a less leftist perspective, Tsushima Tadayuki, 
Nibon shihon shugi ronso shiron. 
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been relatively few major contributions. The work here under review marks a 
distinct advance and a notable exception to these generalizations. 

Toyama is well known for his many and penetrating articles dealing with 
economic, political, and ideological problems related to the Meiji Restoration. 
A graduate of Tokyo University, he has since 1938 been a member of the 
ShiryS Hensanjo, the compilation bureau which is presently completing its 
multi-volume history of foreign relations at the end of the Tokugawa, and 
which has already issued the first 19 of a projected 300 volumes of sources 
bearing upon the period from 1853 to 1871. Constant contact with sucha 
wealth of material has ennabled the author to produce a work extraordinarily 
rich in sources of every description. Particularly notable is the skillful use 
he makes of the reports and observations of foreign diplomats and observers. 

This volume is derived from a series of lectures given at Tokyo University 
two years ago. It has already become a best-seller in the popular /wanami zen- 
sho series; the first edition of seven thousand sold out quickly, and a second 
edition of ten thousand appeared early this year. The book, which has been 
attacked from both rightist and leftist standpoints, bids fair to become a stand- 
ard work, 

Toyama begins his Restoration with the reforms attempted by Mizuno Tada- 
kuni in the Tempo area in the 1840’s, and he ends it with the Satsuma Rebellion 
of 1877. The new wave of peasant rebellions of the Tempo years, and the 
measures the government took in attempting to reassert its control over all 
forms of economic activity, signify for the author a new phase in the disinte- 
gration of feudal authority. The Tokugawa reforms failed, for they came too 
late. On the smaller ban level, however, similar reforms in those same years 
succeeded. Especially in fiefs like that of Satsuma, sweeping changes in ad- 
ministrative technique and policy foreshadowed the content and nature of the 
steps that would later affect the nation in early Meiji times. In Satsuma, the 
reforms were more feudal, and not less feudal, than the earlier system; they 
relied upon a larger, not smaller, samurai class. Satsuma, with a population 
thirty per cent samurai (as compared to the national average of five per cent) 
could place its warriers in the field to enforce the new economic policies. 
Peasants could be forced to raise cash crops, to hand them over to their over- 
lords, and they dared not deviate from their proper course. Helped by this new 
control,and by its trade through Ryukyl, Satsuma was able to strengthen its 
financial position while the Tokugawa financial problems multiplied. Although 
peasant rebellions became more numerous elsewhere in Japan, Satsuma knew 
but two in the years 1841-1867, and one of these was led by a samurai. This, 
if properly prophetic of ‘‘modern’’ Japan, signifies for Toyama a greater, and 
not a lesser degree of authoritarian rule, and lends to his thesis that the trend 
toward Meiji is a trend toward absolutism. This same emphasis influences his 
appraisal of the significance of the new ‘‘commoner’’ armies like the kiheitai, 
a subject on which he offers some reservations to the interpretation of E. H. 
Norman. 

The coming of the West provided further opportunities for the tozama han to 
gain at the expense of the Shogunate. The new channels of trade, foreign to 
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the old guilds with their smug security, produced new forms and centers of 
merchant capital and enterprise. Denied the protection of Tokugawa licenses, 
these new entrepreneurs gravitated toward fiefs willing to use them. Thus 
Satsuma could set up an office at Yokohama into which export goods of the 
area could be funneled. The decaying central feudalism tried vainly to steer 
export goods through its authorized ton’ya in hopes of levying taxes upon the 
goods in transit, and it made no proper adjustment to the new opportunities. 
The tozama han, on the other hand, quickly utilized the opportunities for fi- 
nancial gain, and thereby gained access to new imports of Western military 
equipment. At Nagasaki, the preponderance of imports were in arms, and of 
those the greater part were destined for Satsuma. Tosa too entered the picture 
with a trading firm. The Satsuma channels of arms finally led to the alliance 
with Chosht, with Tosa acting as middle man between the two military giants. 

One finds almost every Meiji development anticipated in the frenzied ac- 
tivity of the pre-Meiji decades so skillfully unravelled by Toyama. The archi- 
tect of early Meiji fiscal policies, Yuri Kimimasa, gains his experience run- 
ning the import affairs of his han of Echizen. The Tosa commercial activities 
train men like Gotd Shojiro, Iwasaki Yatar6, and Sakamoto Ryima. Satsuma’s 
agent Godai Tomoatsu gains the know-how that enabled him to build his sub- 
sequent fortune. Politically, Tosa, as middle-man between its more powerful 
neighbors, strives from the first for some form of government that will permit 
group decision instead of single rule. Western constitutionalism is suggested 
in the hope that it may prove a prop for feudalism, with daimyo being allowed 
delegates in proprotion to their income in rice. Thus the political develop- 
ments and the commercial concentration of modern Japan are well rooted in 
the activity of the young samurai who emerge as the practical administrators 
of the reforms inaugurated by their ban in the Tempo period. 

T6yama’s work is of particular value for its careful account of the political 
maneuvering that brought about the Restoration. He stresses two coups: that 
of 1863, in which Satsuma and Aizu cooperated with Tokugawa forces to drive 
Chéshi out of Kyoto, and the coup of 1867 which changed the guard at the 
Imperial palace from Aizu to Satsuma troops. In each case careful preparation 
and adroit management brought about a swift change of the political picture. 
Each time the role of the Emperor, in whose name policies were carried out, 
was of course minimal. Indeed, in the case of the final rescripts of 1867, the 
author makes a good case for the likelihood of a forgery by Iwakura and his 
fellow plotters. 

In his account of the experimental moves of the new Meiji government, To- 
yama makes a distinct contribution by his insistence on relating the national 
military-political picture to the administrative changes tried in Tokyo. The 
small group of plotters had to balance off extremists among their number 
(there was actually a small republican, ‘‘Garibaldi”’ party), and the feudal die- 
hards. They had to conciliate and yet also negate their daimyo and the old 
court nobles, (The titles of kampaku and sessh6 were abolished together with 
that of shogun.) The final victory against Tokugawa forces was followed 
shortly by new court ranks for the samurai advisers which equated them with 
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their lords. Establishment of unified rule with military support found the 
daimyo ‘‘governors”’ recalled to Tokyo where they were retained as ‘‘ad- 
visers’’ while their fiefs became prefectures. Toyama’s narrative, studded 
with quotations from the correspondence of men like Kido and Okubo, gives 
an extraordinarily clear picture of the skill with which they deposed their 
former lords. 

The leaders’ concern then shifted to the problem of the discontented sam- 
urai. Early moves aimed at reducing the areas of discontent by revising the 
land tax, and instituted conscription and education systems during the first 
impetus of reform, As these measures become more complicated than expected, 
plans for the use of samurai strength in Korea were revised; the ‘‘safe’’ in- 
vasion of Formosa found Okubo selecting units from Kumamoto and Kagoshima 
in hopes of allaying the main centers of opposition, while the ‘‘liberal’’ Tosa 
Risshisha leaders rushed to offer their services as well. As the regime be- 
came more autocratic and power was more centralized, opinions of some of its 
founders vacillated between enthusiasm and repugnance for their creation. 
Notable are the misgivings felt by Kido Koin, who first approved, then op- 
posed the Korean adventure, only to back it once again in 1875 when opposi- 
tion and distress seemed to him to require such a move. 

The base of leadership shrank steadily as defections and divisions con- 
tinued, until the figure of Okubo towered over all his competitors. With a few 
like-minded friends, he kept the course even, and managed to stave off the 
last great challenge posed by Saigs6. Thereafter, the growth of industry, of 
political parties, and the progress of westernization marked a different period. 
Meiji absolutism had been achieved. 

It will be apparent from the above that Toyama emphasizes particularly the 
political side of the Restoration, and that his great contribution is the skill 
with which he merges the political events with his over-all economic ap- 
proach. Despite his chapter headings devoted to thought and ideas (as on 
sonn6-j01) his material points more to the use of such ideas as political 
strategems. Although his announced points of departure are predominantly 
Marxist in nature, in practice his work accepts none of the impediments of 
predetermined categories and processes. His is a judicious balance between 
extremes, an inclusive consideration of the evidence at hand, and a rare skill 
in organizing and presenting a complex body of material, 

In Japan, Toyama’s work promises to serve as a stimulating statement of 
the thesis that Meiji should be seen as a steady march toward a new ab- 
solutism. The controversy thus aroused has already produced vigorous discus- 
sion and dissension, and'there is more to come. 

For Westerners, this volume comes as a cogent, concise statement which 
incorporates the latest products of Japanese scholarship. Studded with ma- 
terial from the ponderous compilations which remain little used outside 
Japan, Toyama’s work should come as an invaluable guide to our re-thinking 
and re-studying the Meiji Restoration. 


MARIUS B. JANSEN 
University of Washington 
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Money Economy in Medieval Japan. A Study in the Use of Coins. By DELMER 
M. BROWN. New Haven: Published for Far Eastern Association by Insti- 
tute of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University, 1951. 128 p. 


This well-written book is a contribution to the monetary history of medieval 
Japan. In contrast to the common misconception shared by many Westem 
scholars on the inception of metallic currency in Japan, Professor Brown has 
presented the thesis that hard money had become part of the Japanese econ- 
omy, not shortly after, but somewhat before the 17th century. 

In addition to an introduction and a conclusion, this work consists of six 
chapters. The first chapter which is concerned with the influx of coins from 
the continent during the years of 1300=1550, is further divided into five sec- 
tions discussing the Tenryt Temple trade, Wako activities, the Kango trade, 
the Korean trade, the Wako trade and piracy. The next two chapters deal re- 
spectively with Japanese copper and copper coins. The important role played 
by the Doso and Shidésen in the growth of Japanese economy during a period 
of political weakness is treated admirably in detail. The chapter following 
is devoted to a study of Japanese silver and silver coins, covering such prob- 
lems as the supply of silver ore, the export of silver and the minting of silver 
coins. This is accompanied by a parallel discussion of gold and gold coinage. 
The final chapter enumerates the uses of gold and silver coins, the discussion 
of which is subdivided into such sections as political gifts and assessments, 
the payment of taxes, transactions at the Tamon In Temple, and commerce and 
industry. For the last three chapters the author makes extensive quotations 
from books written by early Jesuit missionaries who during this period con- 
ducted most of the foreign trade for Japan, particularly the importation of gold 
from abroad. 

Professor Brown does not attempt to analyze fully the tremendous influence 
exercised by the imported Chinese coins on the development of the Japanese 
money economy. T’ang and particularly Sung coins had long circulated in 
Japan, During the Yiian period, as the author has pointed out, special trade 
missions were dispatched to China for the sole purpose of acquiring Yiian 
money to help finance the construction of the Tenryuji. Until the 14th century, 
Japan had never coined any large supply of hard currency, and the Ashikaga 
Shogunate even after its nominal unification of Japan was not in a position to 
mint adequate quantities. Consequently, the Japanese demand for Chinese 
coins was such that some of the Ashikaga shoguns were willing to accept a 
vassal-ruler relationship with the Ming for the purpose of acquiring Chinese 
coins to cope with the needs of their expanding economy. This was the prime 
motive in bringing Japan to enter the famous kango agreement with China. 

Professor Brown is perhaps in error concerning some aspects of the kango 
trade, First of all, it was not in accordance with Yoshimitsu’s desires that his 
son, Yoshimochi, broke off the kangd agreement with China (p. 20). My own 
study (Official Relations between China and Japan, 1368-1549, to be pub- 
lished shortly by the Harvard-Yenching Institute) indicates that the rise of 
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Japanese nationalistic sentiment during these years was more responsible 
than any other single factor for the temporary suspension of the kango trade 
missions. Secondly, it is incorrect to say that all trade ‘twas to remain in the 


‘form of ‘tribute’ to the Ming Emperor and ‘gifts’ to the Shogun and his envoys” 


(p. 21); for as a rule the Japanese embassies carried with them three cate- 
gories of goods: tribute to be given to but not paid for by the Chinese court, 
‘supplementary articles’’ to be sold to the Chinese government, andthe ‘‘sup- 
plementary articles’’ to be sold on the open market. In addition, many members 
of the embassies on their own account carried with them goods either for trib- 
ute or for sale. Thirdly, Professor Brown’s statement that towards the close 
of the 15th century there was a decline in the Chinese demand for Japanese 
swords (p. 34) requires some clarification, On the basis of price this was true 
for in 1433 the Chinese paid 10 kan each for Japanese swords, while in 1493 
they paid only 1.7 kan for the same. But on the basis of the number of swords 
shipped to China this was not true because in 1433 the Japanese exported 
3502 swords while the Japanese mission of 1493 brought with it a total of 
7000 swords (in 1539 the number of swords shipped was further increased to 
24,862). As a rule the Chinese were willing to pay hard money (i.e., silver 
and copper coins) for such desirable imports as sapan wood, sulphur, and cop- 
per ore. Consequently, the fall in sword price indicates an appreciable decline 
in Chinese demand, possibly due to deteriorated quality. 

Thus along with the kango trade, a vast quantity of Chinese coins was im- 
ported into Japan, especially those minted in the periods of Hung-wu, Yung-lo, 
and Hstian-t®. The Japanese seem to have prefered Chinese coins to their 
own. This is indicated by the fact that their officials’ salaries were deter- 
mined in terms of Yung-lo coins, that the land prices in eastern Japan were 
reckoned in Chinese currency, and that in sales transactions and in the pay- 
ment of taxes, the Yung-lo and Hsitian-t@ coins were regarded as legal tender. 
Furthermore, in the Ashikaga period sound money was called Eisen 7%, the 
first half of the Chinese name of Yung-lo, while bad money was called Kyosen 
5(#%, meaning Kyoto money. Still later, one kan of Yung-lo coins was worth 
four kan of Kan’ei ‘fisk (1624-43) money. 

In the chapters on gold and silver coins, this reviewer fails to find any 
mention of the exchange ratio between the three major metallic units, fixed 
either by the government or on the market. It is true that different units were 
used, for ‘‘the word mai was used only in referring to gold and silver coins” 
(p. 88), while the word mon was reserved for copper coins. Nevertheless, in 
an official communication with China dated 1401, the Japanese were reported 
as presenting 1000 Jiang (Japanese ry) of gold to the Ming emperor. The word 
ryS was used either as a unit of weight measurement or as a unit of coinage, 
and in this case it seems more likely to mean the latter. According to early 
Ming scale, one /iang of silver equaled in value 1000 copper coins. Since 
the official ratio between gold and silver was fixed at one to four, a liang of 
gold was valued at 4000 copper coins. This evidence might throw some help- 
ful light on how the Japanese valued their own metallic units. 
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In one place the examples chosen by Professor Brown to support his state- 
ments appear contradictory. On the use of copper coins, he asserts that “‘large 
donations were received from local lords who were attempting apparently to 
gain the backing of these rich and powerful [religious] institutions ‘* (p. 40). 
For illustration he cites Nobunaga’s presentation of 2,000,000 mon to temples 
and shrines in Settsu upon his entrance into Kyoto in 1568. Only a few lines 
below, however, the author notes that “‘when certain military leaders attained 
greater authority over large areas of Japan, the Buddhist institutions found 
that their positions had greatly changed,’’ for they were now obliged to ‘‘pay 
the military lords large sums of money for ‘protection.’’’ Here again the 
author notes Nobunaga’s acceptance of a gift of 5,000,000 mon from the Hon- 
ganji Temple, presumably in 1558 (p. 41). The reader would find it rather dif- 
ficult to determine which of the two was seeking the ‘‘backing’’ or ‘‘protec- 
tion”’ of the other, particularly since the two events happened only ten years 
apart. 

Professor Brown tends to place too much confidence in secondary rather 
than primary materials. For instance, he frequently refers to Kuno’s Japanese 
Expansion on the Asiatic Continent, which is particularly unreliable because 
many of the translations contained in this work have been rendered care- 
lessly. Furthermore, in amplification of the excellent bibliography, one might 
suggest the inclusion of such Chinese materials as Ming shih-lu and Ch’ou- 
bai t’u-pien ZiS[Eli, and such Japanese sources as Manzei jugod nikki 
ieedE HRB, Onrydken nichiroku Rif *fASk, and Daijdin nikki mokuroku 
ARE HF ASK. On the importance of Japanese copper exports to China during 
the early Tokugawa period, John W. Hall’s ‘‘Notes on the Early Ch’ing Cop- 
per Trade with Japan’’ (HJ AS (1949) 12, pp.144-161) is also informative. 


YI-T’UNG WANG 
University of Wisconsin 


The Christian Century in Japan, 1549-1650. By C. R. BOXER, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1951. xv, 535, Appendices, 
Notes, Bibliography, Index and Glossary. $7.50. 


The leading Western authority on the history of Japan’s relations with the 
Europeans and especially the Portuguese has made a major contribution to 
one of the most fascinating as well as significant one hundred year periods 
of Japanese history. Charles Ralph Boxer, a retired British army major and 
now Camées Professor of Portuguese at Kings College, University of London, 
has produced a scholarly volume based on years of research utilizing docu- 
ments in the archives in London, Lisbon, Macao, and especially the original 
Jesuit secret and confidential reports in the Marsden manuscripts in the 
British Museum. He has made extensive use of Dutch and Japanese materials 
as well. The appendices are most useful since the documents included have 
been made available to the reader for the first time in English. 
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The Christian Century in Japan, 1549=1650, is a timely and valuable con- 
tribution not only to historical scholarship but to the study of international re- 
lations. It throws light on the internal political developments which are 
viewed through the eyes of Jesuit chroniclers. At the same time it reveals the 
interaction and interplay of forces and the clash of interests and intrigues 
among the European powers interested in Japan. While the events studied are 
those of the 16th and 17th centuries, the contents of the volume have a pecul- 
iar relevance to the present situation in parts of Asia. 

The story of the Christian century begins with the landing of Francis 
Xavier at Kagoshima in 1549 when the Society of Jesus, which he had helped 
to establish, was not yet a decade old. It is possible to see in one of his 
earlier letters (November 5, 1549) what could now be regarded as a prediction 
of the success of his mission, for he states: ‘Firstly the people whom we 
have met so far, are the best who have as yet been discovered, and it seems 
to me that we shall never find among heathens another race to equal the 
Japanese. They are a people of very good manners, good in general, and 
not malicious, they are men of honor to a marvel and prize honor above all 
else in the world.”” 

The Japanese reciprocated the respect shown by the Jesuits by welcom- 
ing them without any sign of hostility whatever. In spite of the great dif- 
ference in language, manners and customs, which were serious barriers, 
the Jesuits succeeded in inaugurating an interchange of ideas involving 
religion, philosophy, literature, and art. Xavier’s brief mission proved to be 
a success, and for nearly a half century missionary activities were not inter 
fered with. Only when the Japanese authorities began to suspect that the mis- 
sionaries were merely the vanguard of temporal conquistadores did an attitude 
of hostility develop. Once the close connection between Church and state 
was seen, as in the activities of the Portuguese merchants at Nagasaki and 
the San Felipe incident of 1596 (p. 163-164), the missionaries became sus- 
pect. Such ‘‘a quaint example of clerical arrogance and conquistador cock- 
sureness during the days of Spanish grandeur”’ as the proposal of the Spanish 
Jesuit, Padre Alonso Sanches, for the conquest of China and its conversion 
to the Christian faith (p. 257) ‘‘for the world, for God, our King, for ourselves, 
and above all for the people of this country’’ left little doubt in the minds of 
the rulers of the potential menace of the Christian ‘‘fifth column’’ and the 
danger of aggrandisement. The Englishman Will Adams who became Ieyasu’s 
confidant ‘‘lost no opportunity of traducing the Catholic Church and King in 
and out of season.”’ (p. 310). 

The Dutch who were aware of the Tokugawa Shogunate’s fear of an alliance 
between Catholic spain and the disgruntled ronin did all they could to en- 
courage the Bakufu to attack Macao and Manila either alone or in conjunction 
with a Dutch fleet. They supplied the Japanese with relevant charts and maps 
and suggested ways and means of carrying out the attack. They even promised 
to supply ships to convoy Japanese junks to their destination. An invasion of 
Luzon was all set for 1637-38 but was abandoned (pp. 373-374). Thus a rare 
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opportunity for overseas expansion was lost and the whole course of Far 
Eastern history was changed. 

Persecution of Christianity actually started in the 1580’s but it was not 
carried out systematically or vigorously as long as there was desire for the 
continuation of trade and its separation from missionary activities. It was 
not until after the death of Ieyasu in 1615 that persecution was begun in 
eamest. The savage persecutions of 1626-1663 under the third Shogun Iemitsu 
drove the Christians underground (p. 389). In 1640 an inquisition was estab- 
lished to obtain apostates with a view to extirpating the religion. By the mid- 
dle of the 17th century Christianity had disappeared completely except for 
the crypto-Christians who kept the faith alive by handing it down secretly 
from generation to generation. 

It would have been helpful to the uninitiated if fewer foreign words were in- 
cluded, especially Portuguese, Japanese, and Japanized Portuguese. Some 
minor errors and inconsistencies might have been eliminated by careful proof- 
reading. For Sahyoe there are two erroneous versions used, Sahiyoe (p. 262) 
and Sahioye (p. 263, p. 271). Kobayakawa is given as Koboyakawa (p. 180) 
Suetsugu Heizo is given (p. 372) as Heizo Hiyetsugu. As for Minamoto Genji 
(p. 297) either one would have been sufficient from the point of Japanese 
usage. Such translation of a proper name like Sekigahara into the ‘Moor 
of the Barrier’’ (p. 180) readers will find difficult to appreciate. These are 
minor points and do not in any way detract from the high scholarship and 
fine writing which characterize the work, 

Professor Boxer has succeeded in avoiding the ‘‘tendency among European 
colonial historians to view the relations of their ancestors with Asiatic peo- 
ples too much from the deck of an East-Indiaman, from the wall of a fortress, 
or from the veranda of a trading-post.’’ (p. viiiix). Anyone who is interested 
in the subject matter of The Christian Century in J] apan will find it a valuable 
work, 


CHITOSHI YANAGA 
Yale University 


Daughter of the Pacific. By YOKO MATSUOKA. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1952. 245 p. $3.00. 


Miss Matsuoka has written in this small volume a very personal but at the 
same time widely interesting and at times significant account of her own life 
in Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and the United States. As the frank and revealing 
record of a somewhat unusual life on the borders between cultures, this book 
will be of interest to a wide audience of readers. But to the student of the 
Far East, it has a particular significance for the light it throws on the life 
and attitudes of those Japanese who have been inclined to take an interna- 
tionally oriented point of view. 

No one can read even a chapter of this book without realizing that Miss 
Matsuoka is being absolutely honest in all that she records. She has made no 
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effort to explain past attitudes and actions in the light of current opinions or 
to prune and reshape her recollections to fit the prejudices of her audience. 
One has the feeling that, on the contrary, she has made every effort to record 
things just as they seemed at the time. The results sometimes sound some- 
what naive, but this kind of naivete is certainly preferable to ex post facto 
wisdom. 

Miss Matsuoka’s book is of value, not for its glittering generalizations, for 
these she has carefully avoided, but for her frank presentation of the unse- 
lected and in this sense somewhat miscellaneous incidents of her life. These 
unsifted facts and incidents are just the sort of background which the student 
of the Far East needs for an understanding or evaluation of the sweeping 
generalizations he will find in the type of book he more often reads. 

Most readers, however, will wonder whether or not Miss Matsuoka’s life 
has been too unusual to afford any real insight into Japanese life and atti- 
tudes. With both parents educated in the United States and fully devoted to 
ideals that were not the dominant ones in prewar Japan, with an aunt whose 
passionate devotion to freedom in education was only equaled by her in- 
tolerant insistence on conformity to her own ideas and methods in her ‘*‘School 
of Freedom,’”’ with her formative years of high school and college spent 
largely in the United States, Miss Matsuoka is scarcely a typical Japanese. 

But whose life is fully typical of any complex modern society? Certainly a 
peasant conscript and a zaibatsu executive were both in a sense typical pre- 
war Japanese, but the life of either one, if judged by that of the other, would 
have seemed entirely untypical. Miss Matsuoka’s family was representative of 
a small but extremely important group of pro-Western and internationally- 
minded Japanese intellectuals. One of the significant facts of recent Japa- 
nese history is that this group, while distressed by the trends of the 1930’s 
in Japan, did not form a group of intellectuals in exile, but became, almost to 
a man, apologists for the new order. In this reaction the Matsuoka’s were de- 
cidedly typical. Today the group of intellectuals of which Miss Matsuoka is a 
particularly vocal representative, has become a far larger and more significant 
element in Japanese society. She has written a book which is not only of in- 
terest as a frank personal record but is also of considerable value to anyone 
who wishes to understand Japan of the past two decades, 


EDWIN O. REISCHAUER 
Harvard University 


Public Administration in Siam, By W. D. REEVE. New York: The Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1952. vi, 93 p. $2.00. 

Public Administration in Ceylon, By SIR CHARLES COLLINS. New York: The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 162 p. $3.00. 


These two slim volumes are the first fruits of a new series of studies of 
public administration in Southern Asia, prepared under the joint auspices of 
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the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. If the high standards which have been set in these volumes can be 
maintained throughout the series, a very useful contribution will have been 
made toward our knowledge and understanding of a part of the world which is 
being watched with increasingly interested and anxious eyes. Written by per 
sons of long official experience in the countries with which they deal, the 
two books seek less to break really new ground than to undertake a restate- 
ment and reappraisal of some key aspects of the political development of 
Ceylon and Siam. 

Both writers have adopted a roughly common pattern of treatment of their 
subjects. Each gives a substantial measure of historical depth, although Mr. 
Reeve devotes considerably more attention to the period since the 1932 coup 
d’état in Siam than does Sir Charles Collins to the comparable period in Cey- 
lon. In the latter case the author has, as he states in the Preface, deliberately 
set himself the task of writing ‘‘a historical account of public administration 
in British times in Ceylon,’’ concentrating the bulk of his attention on the 
nineteenth century and devoting only some twenty-five pages to the Donough- 
more Constitution of 1931 and the succeeding developments; whereas Mr. 
Reeve is more concerned with the growth and character of present-day Siam. 

Both writers have, happily, accepted a broad interpretation of the term ‘‘pub- 
lic administration,’’ and have extended it to cover not only the civil service 
and its functioning but also the entire range of central political institutions 
with occasional reference to developments at the local and intermediate 
levels. In the case of Ceylon the central theme is the slow, gradual, and 
successful transition from a wholly British-run colony to the Ceylonese inde- 
pendence of today, while the Siamese story centers on the less successful 
and somewhat chaotic substitution of a westernized elite for the absolute 
monarchy. 

Mr. Reeve is definitely optimistic in his view of the future prospects of 
Siam, in part because of the highly favorable economic situation of the coun- 
try and in part because of the easy-going tolerance of the people. He does 
not, however, suggest the likelihood of any significant democratic develop- 
ment since he sees the mass of peasantry knowing little and caring less who 
runs the country so long as they are left alone to grow rice and catch fish. 
The democratic form of government, he claims, was imposed by a small group 
of insiders on a people who neither wanted it nor understood what it meant, In 
the subsequent development the changes in government, culminating in rule 
by the military party, have been primarily a matter of reshuffling the inside 
clique on grounds of personality rather than of policy. Despite the lack of any 
serious advance toward democracy he contends that the country has made real 
advances in the last two decades and has succeeded in developing a reason- 
ably efficient administrative system which is an added element of stability. 
The existing ills of relatively wide-spread bribery and corruption he is in- 
clined to trace in large measure to the bad effects of certain of the post- 
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war complications, such as inflation and the Rice Agreement of 1946. In a 
world at peace Mr. Reeve’s optimism about the good fortune and stability of 
Siam would be highly convincing; in a world torn by the dissension of the 
superpowers there must be real doubt about the survival of a regime without a 
popular base in a little country whose next-door neighbors are China, Indo- 
china, Burma, and Malaya. 

The peaceful evolution of Ceylon toward independence is inevitably a 
less colorful story than that of Siam, and precisely its unturbulent progress 
has deprived it of the headlines which it properly deserved. In the first half 
of the last century the British authorities through a process of trial and error 
established a working administrative system, and in the latter half of the 
century presided over an impressive economic and social expansion and de- 
velopment. In the political sphere Ceylon entered upon the inescapable awk- 
ward age of transition to self-government with the establishment of an unof- 
ficial majority in the Legislative Council in 1920 and a speeding up of the 
process of Ceylonization of the civil service. Sir Charles Collins, who spent 
thirty-eight years in the public service of Ceylon, describes this evolution 
with skill and intimate knowledge as well as affection for the country and its 
people, but it is also clear that the growing pains of an inexperienced unof- 
ficial majority impinge with some sharpness on the civil servants who must 
adapt themselves to a change of masters. 


RUPERT EMERSON 
Harvard University 


Religion auf Ostflores, Adonare und Solar. Studia Instituti Anthropos. Vol. 1. 
By PAUL ARNDT. Vienna-Médling: St. Gabriel’s Mission Press, 1951, 
xii, 248 p. Fres. 25. 

Het Hoogste Wezen bij de Manggaraiers. Studia Instituti Anthropos. Vol. 4. 
By J. A. J. VERHEIJEN. Vienna-Moédling: St. Gabriel’s Mission Press, 
1951. xv, 241 p. Bibliography, Glossary, Index, Frcs. 25. 


These two books, written by two Roman Catholic Missionary priests, de- 
scribe the religious ideas prevailing among certain ethnic groups on the 
Flores and adjacent islands (Indonesia). The first book is wider in scope 
than the second. It deals with several ethnic groups and covers a wide range 
of religious ideas, The second volume describes the ideas of the Highest 
Being held by a relatively small ethnic group. The author of the latter volume 
declares in his preface that the readings of ethnological studies and works 
on the history of religions has impressed him with the dire need of new ma- 
terials, preferably in large amounts and made easily understandable. He is 
under the impression that often generalized conclusions, seemingly ingenious 
explanations and easy interpretations are accepted which are wrong. The 
author does not himself indicate how they are wrong and states that he is not 
attracted by any ethnological school. 
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These books are primarily a collection of source material. Social anthropol- 
ogists will find here a wealth of primary material on the subjects with which 
they deal. 


AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


Catalogue of the Tibetan Collection and Other Lamaist Articles in The Newark 
Museum, Vol. I, Introduction and Definition of Terms, Symbols in Tibetan 
Buddhist Art, 60 p., map; Vol. II, Prayer and Objects Associated with 
Prayer, Music and Musical Instruments, Ritualistic Objects, 82 p. and 
ills. Newark, New Jersey, 1950. 


So little is available in the way of a systematic presentation of Tibetan 
material that the publication of the catalogue of the important collections of 
the Newark Museum provides a very valuable reference work for museums and 
scholars as well. The first two sections already issued are a sample of the 
conscientious presentation of the material that we may expect in the complete 
publication which is to be in five parts. In many ways it is just as difficult 
to write a review of a catalogue as it is at write a critical essay on the latest 
issue of the telephone directory. Provided the names, numbers, and addresses 
are right, we cannot complain of the telephone book. Just as in a completely 
objective museum catalogue, perfection lies in an adequate listing and de- 
scription of the objects of the collection. 

The first volume of the present catalogue is presented as a background for 
all the following sections. It comprises a combination gazetteer and glossary 
of the racial and geographical factors relevant to Tibetan art. A short intro- 
duction to Buddhism in Tibet is followed by a list of symbols in Tibetan art. 
The Buddhist definitions in this glossary appear to be taken from reliable 
secondary sources, such as Alice Getty’s The Gods of Northern Buddhism, so 
that they are perfectly acceptable and succinct, with an absence of specula- 
tion on the metaphysical implications of the terms defined. Whereas the cata- 
logue of almost any European collection is at the same time a definite contri- 
bution to scholarship, addressed to experts in the field, the writers of cata- 
logues of American collections appear to be in a quandary with regard to 
their audience, The catalogue must be neither too scholarly nor too popular, 
so that the solution is generally to write for that elusive personage, the in- 
telligent undergraduate, who is supposed to be willing to learn—but not too 
much, Without wishing to be too critical, the present reviewer would like to 
suggest that the expression, ‘‘Japanese country folks,’’ on page 5 of Vol. II 
overshoots the mark of indulgent popularity. 

It was propably in the interest of not frightening the general reader that 
the editors of the present catalogue decided to omit all Sanskrit accents and 
diacritical marks. This is hardly a favor to the scholar or curator, since the 
inclusion of these accents would have made the catalogue far more useful as 
a work of both ready and complete reference. In spite of these general faults, 
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the first volume of the catalogue is especially useful for its listing of Ti- 
betan material in American and Canadian collections and for the bibliography 
which is valuable for its inclusion, not only of scholarly, but popular material 
on the subject. 

The second volume is devoted to a description of objects related to prayer, 
musical instruments, and ritualistic objects. Each section is preceded by a 
short essay on the use and variety of the items described. The volume in- 
cludes a further bibliography and excellent illustrations of a selection of the 
more important objects. 

The value of the present catalogue and the collection represented is largely 
as an ethnological record of a culture that will probably soon disappear. The 
iconographical value of Tibetan antiquities for the study of esoteric Bud- 
dhism in India and Japan is undisputed. If Tibetan ritual objects have any 
aesthetic value at all, it is in the intrinsic beauty of the materials used and, 
to the modern eye, the abstract perfection of form in objects like the vajra 
and the phurbu; however, in any traditional society dominated primarily by the 
demand for the efficacy of ritual and magic and the implements necessary for 
their performance, it is improper to consider these objects as works of art in 
the sense of things made to be appealing to the eye. They are all made with a 
respect for craftsmanship which is the essence of traditional societies. It 
might be added that any variation in the direction of originality in the Western 
sense would destroy the efficacy of the implement or tanka, It is perhaps right 
to regard as appropriate the absence of any kind of imaginative faculty, ex- 
cept in such variety as could be achieved by the use of a limited number of 
materials in different combinations. It may not be too much to say that the im 
memorial rigor and poverty of existence itself in Tibet militated against the 
flourishing of any artistic tradition except one in which the imaginatively im- 
poverished craftsman could follow the clearly established canons and recipes 
of artistic performance introduced from India and China. Indeed, it is the very 
uniformity of shape and continuity of craftsmanship that makes any dating of 
Tibetan objects such a hopeless task. Again, except for the occasional in- 
trusion of foreign elements, there is no such thing as an evolution in the 
stylistic sense in an art so rigidly encased in the framework of tradition. 
Only a people of the highest imagination and sensitivity, like the Japanese 
of the Jogan and Fujiwara Periods, could transcend the mortifying repetition 
of Tantric Buddhist art, in which only truth of representation and reliance 
on tradition, fortified by rules of the greatest precision and completeness, 
were the aim of the image-maker. 


BENJ AMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


Iz istorii russkikh ekspeditsii na Tikhom okeane (pervaia polovina XVIII 
veka) (From the history of the Russian expeditions on the Pacific Ocean 
(the first half of the 18th century)). By A. V. EFIMOV. Moscow: Voennoe 
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Izd., Ministerstvo Vooruzhennykh Sil Soiuza SSR, 1948. 342 p., 43 maps 
in text. 

Iz istorii velikikh russkikh geograficheskikh otkrytii (From the history of the 
great Russian geographical discoveries). By A. V. EFIMOv. Moscow: 
Gosudarstvennoe Uchebno-pedagogicheskoe Izd., Ministerstvo Prosvesh- 
cheniia RSFSR, 1949. 150 p., 30 maps in text. 


The first and more valuable of these two books,’ according to an explana- 
tory note, is intended ‘‘for the generals, admirals and officers of the armed 
forces of the USSR.’’ The statement that it may also be ‘‘instructive for young 
historians as a pattern of careful scholarship and profound analysis of sci- 
entific ‘raw material,’ which in this case consists of numerous old geographic 
maps, archival materials, and descriptive sources,’’ is fully justified. The 
second work, designed for popular use, is an abridgment and rearrangement of 
the first. 

The principal work is designed to show the role of Russian explorers, navi- 
gators and geographers in the early exploration of Northeast Asia and the 
North Pacific, and to indicate that Russia became interested in North and 
South America far earlier than hitherto believed. These diverse themes cause 
some organizational difficulties, but this is more than made up for by the 
mass of valuable data presented in their support. 

The author’s contention that Western scholars have never given adequate 
recognition to Russian achievements in the exploration of the North Pacific 
area is not without grounds. Henry R. Wagner’s two-volume The Cartography 
of the Northwest Coast of America to the year 1800, for example, devotes only 
two pages to Russian discoveries. F. A. Golder’s Russian Expansion on the 
Pacific, 1641-1850, published in 1914 and now inadequate, is still virtually 
the only broad work in English on this subject. Efimov’s work, one of several 
Soviet books in this field which have appeared since the war, is not only a 
good summing-up of what has already been published on the subject, but 
presents much new material. 

The first two chapters are devoted to the question of historiography and 
the hazy geographical concepts of antiquity and the middle ages concern- 
ing Northeast Asia. The third chapter, of special interest to western readers, 
tells of Russian explorations before the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and their contribution to geographic knowledge. An organizational fault ap- 
pears in the fourth chapter when the account of early eighteenth century ex- 
peditions turns into an involved discussion of maps of the period. This is fol- 
lowed by a short chapter on the first news of Americareceived in Russia from 
the west, and another on the sources and influence of maps made by a Moscow 
cartographer of Peter the Great’s time. 


4The material in these two books served as the basis for a later work by the same 
author, Iz istorii velikikh russkikh geograficheskikh otkrytii v Severnom Ledovitom i 
Tikbom okeanakh: XVII-pervaia polovina XVIII v. (From the history of the great Rus- 
sian geographical discoveries in the Arctic and Pacific Oceans in the seventeenth 
and first half of the eighteenth centuries), reviewed in FEQ 11 (Feb. 1952), 274-276. 
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In the tenth and eleventh chapters a number of early eighteenth century proj- 
ects for Russian colonization and trade are discussed. Some of these were of 
grandiose scale, providing for trade with China by way of the northern sea 
route, or for conquest of unoccupied territories in South America. Most were 
advanced by foreign adventurers seeking personal gain. 

Efimov gives evidence to indicate an easy and fairly continuous two-way 
Mative passage across Bering Straits before the Russian period. As on a 
number of other points he effectively refutes Golder’s assertion that prior to 
Bering’s time the Russians did not associate the ‘‘Great Land’’ beyond 
Chukotka with America. He also summarizes the evidence that a Russian set- 
tlement may have been established in Alaska long before the 1780’s, possibly 
by some of the men lost on the Dezhnev expedition around the Chukotka 
Peninsula in 1648, but reserves judgment pending the discovery of additional 
proof, 

The many bibliographical footnotes and the indices of names and geo- 
graphic terms add to the book’s value, The contemporary maps, several of them 
discovered by the author in various Russian archives, are of great historical 
interest. The quality of the photographic reproductions of some of the maps 
makes them difficult to read, but this is partially corrected in the second book, 
which reproduces many of them in line drawings, changing the crudely lettered 
cursive inscriptions to modern Cyrillic printing. 

The appendix of the first book contains instructions and reports conceming 
the Bering expeditions and their antecedents, nineteen documents concerning 
projects of the early eighteenth century for Russian colonization and trade, 
and a historical table of some forty-two Russian voyages in the North Pacific 
up to 1790, with data concerning the nature and value of the cargo, The ap- 
pendix of the second book contains nineteen documents of the same nature as 
those in the first. 

Both books, especially the first, will be useful to any historian seeking to 
do work in this field. Both are contributions not only to the history of the Far 
East but to that of the Americas and of Europe. One may well anticipate a 
subsequent work by Efimov, said to be in preparation, concerning Russian ex- 
peditions in the Pacific in the second half of the eighteenth century. 


RICHARD A. PIERCE 
University of California 
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Prepared by JOHN WHITNEY HALL and RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY* 


The following material was received prior to August 20, 1952 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
Far Eastern Studies in Germany (1952) 


(Abstracted by Rudolf Loewenthal from two reports prepared by Prof. Wolf- 
gang Franke (Hamburg) and Prof. Eduard Erkes (Leipzig) for publication in 
Oriens) 

West Germany: At present, Far Eastern studies are pursued in ten West 
German and two East German universities. Hamburg University is working 
under the most favorable conditions, because the library of its Chinese seminar 
is the only sinological library in Germany that was spared in World War II. 
Chinese language and literature are being taught by Prof. Wolfgang Franke, 
director of the seminar, Dr. W. Meister, and two lecturers. Prof. Annamarie 
von Gabain instructs in the reading of Buddhist Chinese texts and of literary 
Mongolian. 

Munich has the only sinological chair outside of Hamburg. Prof. Herbert 
Franke succeeded Prof. Erich Haenisch (retired) as Ordinarius (full professor) 
in the summer of 1952. He and Privatdozent Dr. Walter Fuchs teach Chinese. 
Manchu and Mongol literature can likewise be studied there. Prof. H. Hoff- 
mann, Ordinarius for Indological studies, is also in charge of Tibetan studies. 
The Chinese holdings of the Bavarian State Library are uncataloged and thus 
not accessible to the general public; their beginnings date back to the early 
19th century. 

At Bonn University, Prof. Erich Schmitt, assisted by a lecturer, holds the 
Chinese Dozentur. At G6ttingen University, two lecturers, Drs. Stange and 
Olbricht, are teaching spoken and literary Chinese. Dr. Walther Heissig is 
responsible for classical and modern Mongolian. The seminar library was 
almost completely destroyed during World War II. 

Privatdozenten of Chinese and other Far Eastern studies are active in other 
universities at Tiibingen, Dr. Karl Biinger; at Marburg, Dr. Alfred Hoffmann; 
at Mainz, Dr. Viktoria v. Winterfeldt (née Contag), with Dr. Seuberlich as a 
temporary substitute, and at Cologne, until recently, Dr. Herbert Franke (now 
in Munich.) Chinese is also being taught in Freiberg University (Lehbrauftrag) 


*Contributions to this department should be brief but include full names, titles, and 
institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional information. Please 
conform as closely as possible to the style of presentation used in this section, using 
double spaced copy. The Quarterly reserves the right to edit such items to fit its 


space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material are: May 15, August 
15, Nov. 15, and Feb. 15. 
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by Mr. Rilz, The sinological chair in Frankfurt (Main) is unoccupied. Courses 
in literary Tibetan and Mongolian, however, are being offered there by Mr. W. 
A. Unkrig. Far Eastern art is represented by two Privatdozenten, Dr. Speiser 
in Cologne and Dr. Seckel in Heidelberg. A large part of the sinological 
literature of the Prussian State Library in Berlin has found its way to the 
West German Library at Marburg. Apart from Hamburg and Marburg, there exist 
no other proper library facilities for sinological studies in West Germany. 


East Germany: Professor Eduard Erkes is director of the East Asiatic 
Institute at Leipzig, and serves also as guest professor for Chinese at the 
Humboldt University in Berlin. He is completing and editing his paleographic 
dictionary, a labor of thirty years, which is to be published by the Sachsische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. In addition, the Institute sponsors the compila- 
tion of a modern dictionary of colloquial Chinese. 

Other languages taught at the Leipzig Institute are: Tibetan, by Professor 
Joh. Schubert; Mongolian, by Professor Ratchnewsky; and Japanese, by Pro- 
fessor Wedemeyer. The extension of Oriental Language studies to Siamese 
(Thailand), Malay, Korean, and Vietnamese has been envisaged. Books are 
exchanged between Eastern Germany and Communist China, 


Far Eastern Studies in Italy 
(from a report presented by Prof. Giuseppe Tucci) 


Italian Institute for the Middle and Far East (Is.M.E.O.) (Rome) The Insti- 
tute was founded in 1933 to promote cultural relations with the southern and 
eastern countries of central Asia and to spread throughout Italy the knowledge 
of the languages and cultures of these countries. Its numerous activities put 
it high among Italian cultural institutions. President of the Institute is Pro- 
fessor G. Tucci of the University of Rome. 

At the Institute three-year courses are given in Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, 
Urdu and Persian; pupils must also have a three-year practical course of 
English or Russian, as well as courses dealing with the geography and culture 
of Asiatic countries. The diploma granted at the end of these courses is 
recognised by the Italian State for admission to competitive examinations for 
a diplomatic-consular career. 

The Institute publishes (a) the Rome Oriental Series of scientific mono- 
graphs, The four issues to date are: G. Tucci, ‘‘The Tombs of the Tibetan 
Kings’’; L. Petech, ‘‘Northern India according to the Shui-ching-chu’’; J. 
Frauwallner, ‘‘On the date of the Buddhist Master of the Law Vasubandhu”’; 
and J. F. Rock, ‘‘The Na-khi Naga cult and related ceremonies.’’ (b) a Lec- 
tures series; (c) 11 Nuovo Ramusio, a collection of critical editions of travel 
notes, missionary documents and reports of outstanding Italian travellers, the 
two issued to date being: Ugo Monneret de Villard, ‘‘Liber peregrinationis di 
Jacopo da Verona,’’ and L. Petech, ‘“SDocumenti dei Missionari italiani nel 
Tibet.”’ (d) an English-language quarterly journal, East and West; (e) a number 
of other learned publications in Italian. 
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Every year the Institute invites some outstanding Italian and foreign orien- 
talists and personalities of the Asiatic and Western World to lecture in Rome. 

Many exhibitions of Oriental Art have been organized within recent years, 
e.g., the Exhibition of Chinese Paintings of the Ming and Ching Dynasties 
held in 1950. 


Institute of Oriental Studies at the University of Rome is headed by Prof. 
G. Furlani, and is under the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy. The courses 
on Middle and Far Eastern subjects are: Religions and Philosophy of India 
and the Far East (G. Tucci); History and geography of Eastern Asia (L. 
Petech); Chinese language and literature (P. D’Elia); Japanese language and 
literature (G. Auriti). Language courses are also given in Tibetan, Sanskrit, 
Hindi and other modern Aryan languages of India. 

Connected with this Institute is a school for the Perfecting of Oriental 
Studies, which all students with a degree in Letters may attend provided that 
they have two-year specialization in oriental subjects. The Institute publishes 
a yearly review, Rivista di Studi Orientali (Review of Oriental Studies) and 
possesses a fine library which is especially strong in works on Tibet. 


Sketches of the career and principal works of Italian orientalists follow: 

Auriti, Giacinto, Professor of Japanese Literature at University of Rome. 
Author of a book summarizing the art and culture of the Japanese people. 

Bertuccioli, Giuliano, Assistant. Specialist in Sinology, now doing re- 
search in Taoism. 

Bussagli, Mario, Lecturer and assistant at University of Rome. Special 
field is the history of Oriental Art and history of Religions. Currently en- 
gaged in study of ‘‘Fortune as a deity in North-western India and in central 
Asia,’’ and preparing a history of the relations between the Roman West and 
the Middle and Far East, with special reference to art and religion. 

D’Elia, Pasquale, S. J., Professor of Sinology at University of Rome and at 
the Gregorian Pontifical University in Rome. His studies center on the per- 
sonality of Father Matteo Ricci and on the introduction of Christianity into 
China. Published three volumes of Fonti Riccian (Riccian Sources) in Rome 
between 1942 and 1949, part of a series planned to include the letters of 
Father Matteo Ricci and his close associates. 

Ferrari, Alfonsa, Lecturer at the University of Rome. Specialist in Sanskrit, 
now preparing a guide-book of the monasteries and pilgrimage centers in cen- 
tral Tibet (translated from Tibetan), and a collection of fourteen short stories 
referring to the travels of ‘‘’Das log’’ (the dead) in the Tibetan Buddhist 
inferno. 

Gargano, Antonio, Sanskrit Assistant at University of Rome. Current re- 
search for publication includes the editing of the Manicitidajataka by Sarvarak- 
jita, and, with Prof. G. Tucci, of the Abhidnarmasamuccaya, a Sanskrit text of 
the Buddhist school of the Sammitiya. Both manuscripts were found in Tibet 
by Prof. Tucci; they are written in what Bihler has called ‘‘arrow-head 
writing.’’ 
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Giuganino, Alberto, Vice-president of Is.M.E.O. Specialist in Chinese 
art. Current research is a lengthy work on Chinese painting. 

Lanciotti, Lionello, Assistant. Specialist in Sinology, particularly in- 
terested in problems of Chinese mythology. At present working on legends 
referring to the melting of swords. 

Petech, Luciano, Professor of History and Geography of Eastern Asia at 
University of Rome. Special fields are the relations between China and India 
and the history of Tibet. Principal recent publications are: ‘‘Northern India, 
according to the Shui-Ching-Chu,’’ (Rome, Oriental Series, 1950) and ‘‘China 
and Tibet in the early 18th Century’’ (Leiden, Monographes du T’oung Pao, 
1950). Now compiling letters and documents of Italian missionaries in Tibet 
for publication and re-editing a report by Father Ippolito Desideri; also col- 
laborating with Prof. G. Tucci on works on Tibet. 

Tucci, Giuseppe, Professor of ‘*Religions and Philosophy of India and the 
Far East’’ at University of Rome, and President of the Is.M.E.O. Specialist 
in the Tibetan language and in Buddhology, with eight expeditions to Tibet. 
Principal recent publications: Tibetan Painted Scrolls (Rome 1949), and The 
Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (Rome Oriental Series, 1950). He has now com- 
pleted a history of Indian Philosophy; current research is on a commentary 
of Asanga’s Vajracchedika, to be published in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese, 
and on Tibetan Chronicles which will soon appear in the Rome Oriental Series. 

Vacca, Giovanni, Professor of Sinology at University of Rome. Although 
retired, he continues research work in Sinology. 


Syllabi for Far Eastern Courses 
(Prepared by Delmer M. Brown, Wing-Tsit Chan, and John K. Fairbank) 


The questionnaires sent out by the sub-committee on Far Eastern Studies 
Teaching Aids (a sub-committee of the Far Eastern Studies Committee of the 
American Council of Learned Societies) suggest that the following syllabi 
may be of help to those who are working up courses in the Far Eastern field.* 


General Far East 


“History of Far Eastern Civilization’? (87 pp.) by John K. Fairbank and 
Edwin O, Reischauer of Harvard University, revised annually, includes reading 
assignments, map assignments, charts, statistical tables and lecture outlines 
for a year course covering China (42 lectures), Japan (18 lectures), Southeast 
Asia (4 lectures) and Korea (1 lecture.) 

“The History and Civilizations of Asia’’ (182 pp.) by Woodbridge Bingham 
of the University of California has reading assignments, recommended reading 
lists, maps, and detailed outlines of lectures for a year course. The first 
volume (for the first semseter) deals with the history of Asia to 1600 A.D. and 
covers Western Asia (4 lectures), India (7 lectures), Southeast Asia (2 lec- 
tures), China and Korea (10 lectures) and Japan (4 lectures). The second 


*Any further information about syllabi would be welcomed by the Committee. 
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volume deals with the period from 1600 to the present and is divided into 
**Asiatic Empires’? (6 lectures), ‘‘Period of Europeanization’”’ (11 lectures) 
and ‘‘Period of World Wars’’ (11 lectures), The syllabus is to be revised 
in the autumn of 1952 and can be purchased from the University of California 
Press. 

“Contemporary Civilization in the East’? (51 pp.) by W. T. de Bary of 
Columbia University (revised 1951-52) includes a detailed outline of lectures 
with reading assignments and illustrative charts for a year course in the his- 
tory and civilization of India (30 lectures), China (30 lectures), Japan (25 
lectures), and Korea (5 lectures). The first term deals with the history, in- 
stitutions and systems of thought which have shaped these civilizations; and 
the second with the history of these societies under the impact of the West. 
The sections on India will be considerably revised and expanded in 1952-53. 

**A Syllabus for the Far East’’ (20 pp.) by the Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute of the University of Washington is made up of instructions, required 
and suggested reading lists and review questions for a one-quarter course 
covering ‘‘China, Past and Present’’ (2 weeks), ‘‘Japan in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries’’ (2 weeks), ‘‘Russia in the Far East’’ (144 weeks), ‘‘Southeastern 
Asia’’ (6 lectures), and ‘“‘The United States in the Pacific, 1789-1949’ (1 
week), 

**East Asia in International Relations’’ (40 pp.) by Harold S. Quigley of the 
University of Minnesota includes lecture topics and assigned readings for a 
year course (3 quarters). The lecture topics, presented chronologically, touch 
upon the whole of the Far East since early contacts with the West. 

Two syllabi, ‘‘Nationalism and Diplomacy in East Asia’’ (3 pp.), and 
“Basic Problems of American Far Eastern Policy’? (2 pp.) by Thomas A. 
Bisson of the University of California, each contains lecture topics and as- 
signed and supplementary reading lists for a semester course. 

Three syllabi, ‘‘The Development of Political Thought in the Far East’’ 
(3 pp.), ‘‘The Revolutionary Process in the Far East’’ (4 pp.), and ‘*The 
American Role in the Far East’’ (4 pp.) by Robert A. Scalapino of the Uni- 
versity of California, each contains lecture topics, assigned and recommended 
readings for a semester course. 

“The Culture History of Northern Eurasia’”’ (57 pp.) by Richard K. Beardsley 
of the University of Michigan contains basic lecture material, development 
charts, maps, and a bibliography (6 pp.) for a semester course. The treatment 
of Eurasiatic prehistory and history by chronological periods up to the Mongol 
. Empire includes the Far East as one of the series of areas reaching from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. 


China 


A Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civilization and Culture (55 pp.) by 
L. C. Goodrich and H. C. Fenn (5th edition: The China Society of America, 
Inc.; 1950) is divided into 29 sections. For each section, presented chron- 
ologically, there are general readings followed by specialized readings listed 
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topically. A separate list of books and periodicals appearing in the syllabus, 
9 pages of maps showing China at various stages from the 8th century B. C. 
to modern times, and a chart illustrating the development of Chinese civiliza- 
tion are also included. 

“Cultural Patterns in China’’ (19 pp.) by Douglas Haring of Syracuse Uni- 
versity includes course instructions and reading lists for a semester course. 
The reading lists are divided into two parts, ‘General Works on Asiatic Peo- 
ples’? and ‘‘General Bibliography on China, Unclassified.”’ Each part is 
subdivided into ‘‘Annuals, Journals, Periodicals’’ and ‘Books and Articles.’’ 

*‘Chinese Philosophy, a Guide’’ (125 pp.) by Wing-tsit Chan of Dartmouth 
College includes a brief outline of Chinese philosophical concepts (6 pp.), a 
brief discussion of major problems in Chinese philosophy (12 pp.), a biblio- 
graphical essay (24 pp.), a ‘‘Syllabus of Chinese Philosophy’’ divided into 
33 sections and including reading lists (34 pp.) and also bibliography, glossary 
and charts (28 pp.). The author hopes to publish the Guide in the near future. 

‘Economics of the Far East: China’? (64 pp.) by Edwin P. Reubens of 
Cornell University contains a topical outline of the course (13 pp.) followed 
by general source materials (3 pp.) and a full bibliography covering modern 
China through 1948, divided topically and subdivided into assigned and sup- 
plementary readings. 

‘‘The Economy of China’’ (42 pp.) by Douglas S. Paauw of Harvard Uni- 
versity has a bibliography divided topically into seven parts and a schedule 
of 32 lectures correspondingly divided. It also includes a detailed outline for 
each lecture, charts and tables. 

“China in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries’’ (36 pp.) by John K. 
Fairbank of Harvard University contains a schedule of 32 lectures divided 
chronologically into 9 sections. There are lecture outlines, reading assign- 
ments and selected bibliography for each lecture. 

“Chinese Government and Politics’? (10 pp.) by Harold S. Quigley of the 
University of Minnesota has a general bibliography and bibliographical lists 
under 26 topics. 


Southeast Asia 


‘Indonesia’ (42 pp.) by A. E. Sokol of Stanford University includes a 
selected bibliography and an outline of factual data for a one-quarter course. 
The data is presented under these topics: ‘‘geography”; ‘‘peoples’’; “‘lan- 
guages”’; ‘‘history’’ (covering historical developments to 1947); ‘‘recent 
events’’; “‘Javanese Music”; ‘“‘Javanese Art’’; and ‘‘Javanese Literature.” 

“Reference Bibliography, Southeast Asia, Oceania, except Australia’’ 
(12 pp.) by Douglas Haring of Syracuse University is a reading list of ‘*Pub- 
lications, Journals, Etc.’’ and ‘Books and Articles.’’ Symbols are placed 
before each listing to indicate the Southeast Asian area covered. 


Japan 


“History of Japan’’ (30 pp.) by Delmer M. Brown of the University of Cali- 
fornia has lecture topics, assigned and recommended readings for a year course. 
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**History of Japanese Nationalism” (15 pp.) by Delmer M. Brown of the Uni- 
versity of California contains lecture topics, assigned and supplementary 
readings for a semester course. 

**Cultural Patterns in Japan’’ (15 pp.) by Douglas Haring of Syracuse Uni- 
versity includes course instructions and two bibliographical lists: the first is 
**General Works on Anthropology,’’ the second ‘*General Works on Asia.”’ 

‘Economics of the Far East: General, and Japan’’ (34 pp.) by Edwin P. 
Reubens of Cornell University has a topical outline of lectures with a full 
bibliography covering the Far East as a region and modern Japan through 1948, 
divided topically into assigned and supplementary readings. 

“The Political Society of Japan’ (5 pp.) by Robert A. Scalapino of the 
University of California includes lecture topics and assigned and recommended 
readings for a semester course. 

**Japanese Government and Politics’’ (5 pp.) by Harold S. Quigley of the 
University of Minnesota has a general bibliography and readings listed under 
25 different topics. 


India 


‘Peoples of India’’ (4 pp.) by David G. Mandelbaum of the University of 
California includes lecture schedule and readings for a semester course in 
anthropology. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Cornell University. Professor Lauriston Sharp (Cultural Anthropology) is 
spending the academic year 1952-1953 in Thailand, carrying further the re- 
search begun by him in 1948 in the village of Bang Chan under the joint aus- 
pices of the Cornell Southeast Asia Program and Cornell Studies in Culture 
and Applied Science. 

John M. Echols, formerly deputy director of the school of languages and 
linguistics, Foreign Service Institute, has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor of Linguistics at Cornell in charge of instruction in Indonesian. 

D. N. Majumdar, Chairman of the Department and Professor of Anthropology 
of Lucknow University, has been teaching courses on India at Cornell as 
Visiting Professor of Anthropology during the fall term of 1952. 

Hadji Agoes Salim, and authority on Islam and formerly a prominent political 
leader in Indonesia, has been appointed Visiting Professor in the Cornell 
Southeast Asia Program for the spring term of 1953. 

Rudra Dat Singh (Research Associate in Anthropology) has been appointed 
Field Director of the India section of Cornell Studies in Culture and Applied 
Science and is now in India. 

Professor Harold E. Shadick (Chinese Literature) spent the past summer 
visiting sinologists and sinological centers in England, France and Swit zrland. 

The Cornell University Press will publish two books by members of the 
Cornell Department of Far Eastern Studies before the end of 1952: Harold 
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E. Shadick’s annotated translation of the famous modern Chinese novel: The 
Travels of Lao Ts’an, and George McT. Kanin’s Nationalism and Revolution 
in Indonesia. 

Four graduate students in the Cornell Southeast Asia Program are spending 
the year 1952-3 in the field: John F. Brohm (anthropology) is doing research 
on Buddhism in Burma, on Fulbright and Ford grants; Kamol Janlekha (agricul- 
tural economics) is working on the relationship between rice merchant and rice 
farmer in a Siamese village; Robert B. Textor (anthropology) is investigating 
communication and political behavior in a Siamese village, on an S.S.R.C. 
grant; and Paul van der Veur (government) is studying the Eurasian minority 
in Indonesia, on a Cornell Social Science Research Center grant. 

Three graduate students in the Cornell Department of Anthropology are 
spending the year 1952-53 carrying on field work in India: Bernard Cohn is 
studying social mobility in an Indian village, on Fulbright and S.S.R.C. grants; 
Jack Planalp is investigating changing values in an Indian village, on a 
Fulbright grant; and Shirley Planalp is studying the place of women in the 
Indian social and economic systems, also on a Fulbright grant. 


Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.) now offers courses on the Far 
East and South Asia through (a) the School of Foreign Service, (b) the Institute 
of Language and Linguistics, and (c) the Graduate School. 

(a) Dr. Tennyson P. Chang teaches modern Far Eastern history, political 
geography of China, and Far East economy. 

(b) Language instruction is given by Dr. John De Francis and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Young (Chinese); Professor Kiyonao Okami and assistants (Japanese), Pro- 
fessor Chuman Chun (Korean); Dr. Paul Garvin and Mrs. Florencio Campomanes 
(Tagalog); and Dr. H. Hoenigswald, Mr. Shanti S. Gandhi, and Mr. M. Ahmad 
(Hindi). Area courses are taught by Mr. John Young (China and Japan), Mr. 
Campomanes (Philippines), and Professor John Hadley Cox (India. ) 

(c) Professor Harold G. Hinton teaches a course on modern Far Eastern 
history and a cycle of more specialized one-semester courses dealing with the 
history of China, of India and Southeast Asia, of Japan, and of Korea, Man- 
churia, and the Soviet Far East. Professor Hinton has recently received a 


Fulbright award for research in the United Kingdom on British trade with 
China. 


University of Michigan. The Center for Japanese Studies field station in 
Okayama City, Japan, moved to new quarters in the same city. John W. Hall 
(History) continues until 1953 to serve as field director; Dorothy Blair, for- 
merly Curator of Oriental Art at Toledo Art Museum, has accepted a position 
as resident supervisor. Photographic duplication of the larger portion of 
Ikeda-han records is now complete. Research scholars recently arrived at 
the field station include Ardath W. Burks (Political Science) from Rutgers 
University, to do research on modern economic thought. Paul S. Dull (Political 
Science and History) from University of Oregon, to study Japanese political 
behavior with special reference to Japanese liberalism; and Douglas H. Mendel, 
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Jr. (grad., Political Science) from University of Michigan, to do research on 
political behavior and public opinion survey techniques. 


University of Oregon. The program in Far Eastern Studies is under Donald 
S. Willis, as acting coordinator, during the absence of Paul Dull for research 
in Japan, 1952-3. Stanley Spector, from the Far Eastern Institute, University 
of Washington, is teaching in Professor Dull’s place in the Department of 
Political Science. 


San Jose State College (California) in 1953 will resume five courses: Inter- 
national Relations in the Far East, Southeast Asia in the Modern World, Con- 
temporary China, Japan: Government and Politics, and History of Japan (2 
quarters.) These are taught by William H. Vatcher, Jr., who will return, J an- 
uary 1953, from military service in the Far East, where his assignments in- 
cluded duty on the U. N. peace conference staff at Munsan and Panmunjom, 
Korea. 


Union College, (Schenectady, N. Y.) offers two courses in the history of the 
Far East. Professor James William Morley teaches both courses, assisted by 
Chaplain Robert B. Fulton. Chaplain Fulton has lived and taught in China for 
several years. Professor Morley has lived in Japan for two years. 


FOUNDATIONS 


American Council of Learned Societies 


Advanced graduate fellowship awards made for tenure during 1952-3 included 
ones to: William Samolin, Columbia University, for study of Central Asian 
history; and Leon Hurwitz, Columbia University, for study of Far Eastern 
history and theology. ; 


Rockefeller Foundation 


Up to July, 1952, grants in connection with Far Eastern and South Asian 
study and research in the social sciences and humanities were made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to: 

Keio University, Tokyo, $142,800 for the further development of the J apan 
Library School, established in 1951. The grant is to assure the continuance 
of an American staff during the period of developing Japanese leadership. 

National Diet Library, Tokyo, $1,500 for the purchase and shipment of 
American books in the social sciences. 

Nagoya University, $1,930 for purchase of books and salaries of visiting 
scholars contributing to the development of a program in comparative literature. 

Delhi School of Social Work, $1,200 for the purchase and shipment of books 
and journals. 

Dr. Daitetz T. Suzuki, through Columbia University, $500 to enable him to 
complete the preparation of his introduction to Kegon philosophy. 
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Dr. Irene B. Taeuber, through Princeton University Office of Population 
Research, $4,600 to enable her to spend four months in Japan completing a 
study of Japan’s population development; also, 

Dr. G. W. Barclay, through Princeton University, $8,100 toward costs of a 
study of population data and problems in Formosa. 

Dr. John W. Bennett, through Ohio State University, $7,000 for completion 
of studies of Japanese social relations under his direction. ' 


Social Science Research Council 


Area research training fellowships, travel grants, and grants-in-aid were 
made as follows up to April, 1952 (Note: Ph. D. candidate is abbreviated 
to ‘*cd’’): 

Alan R. Beals, cd in anthropology (California), for study of culture change 
in an Indian village. 

Joan V. Bondurant, cd in political science, (California), for research in 
India on the influence of Gandhian ideology on government and politics. 

Conrad Brandt, cd in political science (Harvard), for research in the United 
States, Japan, and Hong Kong on the origins of the Chinese Revolution. 

George Chung-Li Chang, cd in economics and Far Eastern studies (Wash- 
ington), for research in the United States on the distribution of income in 
China. 

Oscar L. Chavarria-Aguilar, cd in linguistics (Pennsylvania), postdoctoral 
fellowship for social linguistic research in Pakistan on the Pashto language. 

Bernard S. Cobn, cd in cultural anthropology (Cornell) (See under Institutions 
and Organizations) 

Harold C. Conklin, cd in anthropology, (Yale), for research in the Philip- 
pines on the Hanunoo and the cultural landscape of Southern Mindoro. 

F. Hilary Conroy, assistant professor of Far Eastern history (Pennsylvania), 
for study of materials on Japanese expansion in Northeastern Asia. 

Paul S. Dull, associate professor in political science and history (Oregon), 
for study in Japan of political behavior with special reference to Japanese 
liberalism. 

Donald R. Fagg, cd in social relations (Harvard), for sociological research 
on a representative Javanese community. 

Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., cd in political science, (Michigan) for research in 
Japan on political behavior. 

William S. Metz, cd in South Asia regional studies, (Pennsylvania), for re- 
search in Pakistan on the rise of Muslim nationalism. 

Robert J. Miller, cd in anthropology, (Washington), for research in the United 
States on the role of the lamasery in Inner Mongolia. 

Maureen L. P. Patterson, M.A. cd in South Asia regional studies, (Pennsyl- 
vania), for research in India on relations between Brahmans and non-Brahmans 
in Maharastra. 

Jobn C. Petzel, assistant professor of anthropology, (Harvard), for research 


in Japan on the development of social institutions in an urban industrial 
community. 
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Robert A. Rupen, cd in political science, (Washington), for research in 
Europe on Russian materials on Outer Mongolia, and study of Soviet Central 
Asia. 

Isaac M. Sacks, cd in government (Yale), for study in Indochina of the 
development of Vietnamese nationalism under French rule. 

Lauriston Sharp (Cornell) (See under Institutions and Organizations), 

Robert B. Textor (Cornell) (See under Institutions and Organizations.) 


IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Ars Orientalis: The well known journal, Ars Islamica, will henceforth appear 
under a new name, Ars Orientalis, as an indication of a widened scope of 
interest. Its articles will concern the art and archaeology of all Asia; con- 
tributions will be accepted in English, German and French. The journal 
continues to be published jointly by the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C., and the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Editors are: Richard Etting- 
hausen (Near East and Islamic) at Freer Gallery and Max Loehr (Far East), 
at University of Michigan. 


Southeast Asia: an annotated bibliography of selected reference sources 
is soon to be published for the Library of Congress. Its scope encompasses 
research and general background materials, for all countries of the area, in 
politics and government, arts and sciences, social sciences, economics, lan- 
guages and literature and allied subject groupings. Selected entries include 
primarily important books and monographs and also important articles selected 
from periodicals issued in Southeast Asia as well as in Western countries. 
Both older works and more recent publications are listed with annotations on 
the form and contents. The bibliography is indexed. 


PERSONNEL 


Wallace S. Baldinger, School of Art and Architecture, University of Oregon, 
is in Japan for one year to study the regional development of art in the Kyoto 
area. 


J. Douglas Eyre, Assistant Professor of Geography, University of Wash- 
ington, will spend the winter quarter in Japan on a study of factors limiting 
effective use of unirrigated upland areas. A Ford Foundation grant supports 
his research. 


Jobn K. Fairbank (History) Harvard University, left in September for a 
year’s study at leading centers of modern Chinese studies in Japan. His 


trip is made with the support of SSRC, the Guggenheim Foundation, and 
Harvard. 
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Grant K. Goodman, Ph. D. candidate in History, University of Michigan, 


is in Holland for a year on a Fulbright grant, to study records of early Dutch 
contacts and influence in Japan. 


John A. Harrison, (History), University of Florida, is translating and anno- 
tating the Ainu Seisaku shi of Takakura Shinichiro, as part of his work on the 
Ainu and their territory in early Japanese history, supported by a grant from 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 


Cecil Hobbs, Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia, Library of Congress, 
left in October for a tour of Southeast Asia which will include several stops 
in each country. He will procure books, documents and other publications, 
renew exchange relations, and visit book dealers with a view to increasing 
the flow of acquisitions. He will assist other American libraries in their 
acquisitions activities during this tour. 


Y. P. Mei, from the University of Cincinnati, has been appointed Tallman 
Visiting Professor of Chinese Civilization and Philosophy at Bowdoin Col- 
lege (Maine) for 1952-3. 


James William Morley, (History), Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
has returned from two years of research in Japan on modern Japanese history 


and foreign relations, undertaken on a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Donald M. Sutherland, Assistant to the Curator of the East Asiatic Section 
of the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, will teach a course in Chinese art in 
1952-53 in connection with the new General Course at the University of To- 
ronto. Joseph A. Baird, of the Department of Art and Archaeology, will give 
Indian and Japanese Art. 


Joseph L, Sutton has returned from a year of research in Okayama, Japan, 
and has been appointed instructor in the Department of Political Science, 
Western Reserve University. 
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Money Economy 


Medieval Japan 
by 


Delmer M. Brown 


Monograph No. 1 
of The 


Far Eastern Association 


An important contribution to 
our understanding of Japan’s 
economic history. This book 
sheds new light on the growth of 
an exchange economy between 
1300 and 1600. It analyzes this 
significant development which is 
both an important aspect of ma- 
ture Japanese feudalism and a 
little understood factor behind 
Japan’s modernization. 


128 pages, bound in blue buck- 
ram. Price: $2.25 to members of 
the Far Eastern Association, 
$2.50 to non-members. Post-paid 
if remittance accompanies or- 
ders. Send orders to: 


Far Eastern Publications 
26 Hall of Graduate Studies 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Never before in book form — 
source material on the 
rise of Marxism in China 


A Documentary 
History of 
Chinese 


Communism 


By Conrap Branpt, BENJAMIN 
ScHWARTzZ, JOHN K. FAIRBANK 


Russian Research Center Studies, 6 
552 pages, $7.50 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, 38, Massachusetts 
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DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN 


SCHOLARS 


Edited by 
JAQUES CATTELL 


A concise biographical directory covering the 
field of the humanities including the nation’s 
most eminent scholars in literature, language, 
archeology, economics, philosophy, drama, 
sociology, history, cultural anthropology, po- 
litical science, diplomacy, music, and others. 


A companion volume to ‘*American Men of 
Science”’ and ‘‘Leaders in Education.” 


20,000 up-to-date biographies of America’s 
Leading Scholars. 


13,000 entirely new biographies. 


COMPLETELY Size -ve secre ene 7X 10 

REVISED nce nove rns tate 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 

Lancaster Pennsylvania 









































First English Translation! 


A HISTORY OF 
CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY 


By FUNG YU-LAN, 
Translated by DERK BODDE 


ince publication in Chinese in 1934, this great work has been 

S widely regarded as the best treatment of the subject in any 

language. The first volume is here reprinted, with additions 

and corrections, from the English translation of 1937, and the 

second volume now makes its first appearance in English. Both 

volumes include historical instructions, chronologies, notes, and 
other explanatory material for the Western reader. 


Vol. 1. The Period of the Philosophers, from the Beginning to 
100 B.C. 492 pages $6.00 


Vol. 2. The Period of Classical Learning, from the Second Cen- 
tury B.C. to the 20th Century A.D. In Preparation 





<a Order from your bookstore 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN EARLY SUNG CHINA, 960-1067 


By E. A. Kracke, Jr. An analysis of Sung civil service practices, 
based on original Chinese sources. Jan. $6.50 


MONEY AND CREDIT IN CHINA 
A Short History. By Lien-sheng Yang. Chinese financial struc- 
ture from antiquity to the Republics early years. $4. 


NOTES FOR “TU FU, CHINA’S GREATEST POET” 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME by William Hung. $4. 


HAN YU’S POETISCHE WERKE 

Translated by Erwin von Zach. Edited by James Robert High- 
tower. A reprint of von Zach’s complete translation of the 
poems of the famous T’ang dynasty writer. $10. 


HAN SHIH WAI CHUAN 

Han Ying’s Illustrations of the Didactic Application of The 
Classic of Songs. Annotated and translated by James Robert 
Hightower. Moral pieces, philosophical disquisitions and anec- 
dotes dating from the second century B.C. 


CHING DOCUMENTS 

An Introductory Syllabus. Edited by John King Fairbank. A 
beginner's guide to the documentary style of pre-Republican 
China, 1644-1912; two volumes. Paper covers. $2. 


ALTAN TOBCI 

A Brief History of the Mongols. Edited by Francis W. Cleaves. 
Facsimile reproduction of the first printed edition of the Mon- 
golian text, with introductory matter in French and English. 
January. $5. 


Publication dates and prices subject to change. Please write 
us for further information on these titles and a selected list of 
books on China and related subjects. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 FRANCIS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 













